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THE UNITED STATES has just finished 
one of the most prosperous years of its his- 
tory--a year of high marks in domestic and 
foreign commerce, high wages and small 
amount of unemployment, no labor 
troubles of national importance, and few 
distractions except murder mysteries and 
minor snarlings about the effects of pro- 
hibition. The standard of living has 
reached the highest point inhuman history, 
this great nation approaching more nearly 
the borderland of Utopia than has any 
other nation in the annals of mankind, 
with happiness and safety and plentitude 
for any able-bodied person who is willing 
to work. 

If these conditions were general over 
the world they would not seem so un- 
usual to us, but the fact is that we alone, 
among all nations, have abounded in pros- 
perity. Great Britain is beset with wor- 
ries over the decline of her commerce, her 
industrialism, her prosperity; France is 
Struggling to make her franc worth more 
than paper; Russia still feels the effects of 
her revolution; China is torn by civil war; 
Japan must worry about additional room 
for a rapidly expanding population; Italy 
is struggling to regain health and _pros- 
perity—all the nations of the world, large 
and small, have their troubles; we stand 
alone in a period of abundant prosperity 
a giant among nations. 
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NUMBER 3 


“os; 


We have 98 per cent. of the automobiles 


and motor trucks in the world; 34 per cent. 
of the railroad mileage, 51 per cent. of 
the world’s ton mile traffic; and more tele- 
phones, radios, and labor-saving electrical 


machinery 
put together. 


than all the rest of the world 
But a few other figures 


from a pamphlet issued recently by Colo- 
nel Thomas H. Birch—our former Min- 
ister to Portugal—will show our tremen- 
dous size in the family of nations, for we 
are producing: 
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These a 


of the world’s iron ore 

of the world’s pig iron 

of the world’s steel 

of the world’s copper 

of the world’s petroleum 

of the world’s coal 

of the world’s timber output 
of the world’s naval stores 
of the world’s phosphate 

of the world’s sulphur 

of the world’s mica 

of the world’s lead 

of the world’s zinc 

. of the world’s talc and soapstone 
. of the world’s barytes 

. of the world’s cotton 


re sobering facts—more sober- 


ing when we think that largely by the ac- 
cident of geographical location this nation 
has become the most powerful on the 


globe, and 


still more sobering when we as 
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individual citizens contemplate the luck 
that we were born in this fortunate epochin 
the history of a most benignly favored land. 

With this wealth and this geographical 
position goes a great responsibility—the 
greater because of the wealth; the economic 
facts thrust a leadership upon this nation 
whether we want the leadership or not. 
And it cannot be purely an economic 
leadership for, having set up lines of travel 
toward our shores because of our economic 
and financial leadership, we must expect 
that other nations will look to us for leader- 
ship in other fields. We have the money 
and the resources to establish great in- 
stitutions and the world will more and 
more look to us for leadership in science, 
in medicine, surgery, education, and in all 
fields of thought. 


Our future as a nation will depend upon 
how we discharge that responsibility.  [f 
we become a purely materialistic nation 
envious and aggressive combinations will 
be formed against us, but if these New 
United States accept the responsibility 
thrust upon them by these fortunate days 
they may be able to lead the way to a 
golden age for all nations, one which far 
surpasses in happiness and human well- 
being any other age in the history of 
civilization. 

With these thoughts in mind the edi- 
tors of the Wortp’s Work have asked 
leaders in American thought to tell us 
what may happen in their various fields in 
the year 1927. Some of these contribu- 
tions appear in the following pages of the 
March of Events. 


Governmental Finance and Taxation in 1927 


By AnprRew W. MELLON 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


THE FINANCES of the Federal Govern- 
ment are in excellent condition. The 
national debt is less than 193 billion dollars 
as compared with the peak of 263 billion 
shortly after the war. All government 
bonds are selling above par. Taxes are 
not oppressive, and the rates imposed are 
giving ample revenue. Government ex- 
penditures have been cut to the lowest 
amount consistent with efficiency in oper- 
ation. The banking structure is sound 
and in a position to supply all the credits 
needed throughout the country. Money 
for investment is plentiful, as is evidenced 
by the increasing amount of securities held 
by small investors. On the whole, in spite 
of a few bad spots in certain trades and 
industries, the domestic situation is favor- 
able and would seem to indicate a continu- 
ance of present prosperous conditions. 

It is estimated that the Federal Govern- 
ment will end the current fiscal year with 
a very considerable surplus above expendi- 
tures, after providing for annual debt 
retirements through the sinking fund and 


from repayments of foreign loans. In the 
past the Treasury has applied the surplus 
to the retirement of the public debt. For 
the last three years the sinking fund pay- 
ments have been used almost exclusively 
for the retirement of the Third Liberty 
Loan, which amounts to more than 2} 
billion dollars and matures within two 
years with no prior call date. 

The plans which have been made for 
meeting the maturity of this loan contem- 
plate a steady flow of revenues from cur- 
rent taxes. These revenues are obtained 
from three sources—customs, income taxes, 
and miscellaneous internal revenue. In 
the current fiscal year these three sources 
are expected to bring in: customs $61 5,000- 
000; income taxes $2,190,000,000; miscel- 
laneous internal revenue $620,000,000, 
making a total of $3,425,000,000. In the 
next fiscal year, ending June 30, 1928, 
these figures are, respectively, $600,000- 
000, $2,090,000,000, and $570,000,000, oF 
a total of $3,260,000,000. The drop in 
revenue from income taxes can be ac- 
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counted for by the expected decrease in 
back taxes; and the loss in miscellaneous 
internal revenue will result from reductions 
in the Revenue Act of 1926, which will 
then begin to be felt more severely. 

It is upon these current taxes that the 
government must rely; and as regards 
customs and income taxes particularly, 
their effectiveness as revenue producers 
is largely dependent on the prosperity of 
the country. If there should be even a 
slight recession from the high tide of 
prosperity which we are now enjoying, we 
should be faced with an immediate falling 
off in revenues. Under such conditions, 
the surplus might entirely disappear. 
While present indications show no likeli- 
hood of a marked reaction in the business 
world, it would be most unwise to under- 
take another permanent revision of the 
tax laws until the recently enacted 
Revenue Act of 1926 can be tried out. 

If taxes should be reduced now, and 
later, under less prosperous conditions, 
the revenue should prove inadequate, it 
might then be necessary to revise the rates 
upward at a time when business could 
least easily bear the additional burden and 


233 
when the injection of uncertainty resulting 
from tax revision would have a most un- 
favorable effect on the general situation. 
For all these reasons, a general revision 
of the tax laws should not be undertaken at 
the present time. On the other hand, there 
is no reason why the surplus occurring at 
the end of the current fiscal year should not 
be left in the pockets of the people, as 
President Coolidge has suggested. This 
amount might be credited against all in- 
come taxes, both individual and corporate, 
which are due and payable in the first six 
months of the calendar year 1927. If 
such a policy should be adopted by Con- 
gress, we should end the fiscal year with a 
revenue sufficient only for the essential 
purposes of the government. We should 
not have handicapped future years by a 
permanent reduction of taxes, which in 
less prosperous times might prove inade- 
quate to the government’s needs. At the 
same time we should have carried out one 
of the fundamental policies of sound 
government—which is, not only to keep 
the government’s expenditures within its 
income, but to keep its revenues not too 
greatly in excess of its expenditures. 


The Prospects for Business in 1927 


By Lreonarp P. Ayres 


Vick-PRESIDENT, CLEVELAND Trust ComMPpANY 


THE YEAR 1926 has been a period of 
genuine and generous prosperity. In- 
dustrial production has been of record- 
breaking proportions. Employment has 
been general, and at high wages. The 
records of rail transportation show that 
the roads have carried the newly manu- 
lactured goods from producer to consumer 
with unusual efficiency and expedition, 
while the bank reports indicate that pay- 
ments for them have been made promptly. 

The diagram at the top of the next page 
is based on these records of transporta- 
tion, trade, industrial activity, and finan- 
cial transactions, and it covers the 27-year 
period since the beginning of 1900. The 
black silhouette shows month by month 


for this long span of years how a composite 
of the best statistical indicators of the 
activity of general business fluctuated 
above and below the theoretical normal 
level. 

Twenty years ago there was a period of 
prosperity which was relatively even more 
active than the present one, and which 
carried the black area some 15 per cent. 
above the normal level in 1907, only to be 
followed by the panic of that year, which 
suddenly dropped it to nearly 15 per cent. 
below in a few months time. Since then, 
we have had two more periods of serious 
depression, and several spans of prosperity, 
including the present one, which has now 
been in progress for more than two years. 
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If this present period of prosperity had 
resembled in its development the typical 
prosperous periods of earlier years there 
would be good reason to expect it to give 
way to a rapid decline beginning about 
now, but there are important respects in 
which these latest two years of good busi- 
ness times have differed from correspond- 
ing periods of the past. Sustained pros- 
perity in this country has usually been 
accompanied by a prolonged crescendo 
of business sentiment which has passed 
from hope to confidence, to optimism, to 
enthusiasm, and finally to business reck- 
lessness. 

These progressive changes have been 
accompanied in the latter stages by unwise 
business expansions and _ speculations. 
Earlier periods of prosperity have charac- 
teristically neared their culminations with 
rising prices, industrial plant expansions, 
competition for labor, car shortages on 
the railways, and, finally, severe credit 
stringencies. By contrast this has been a 
period of restrained and prudent pros- 
perity. 

Depressions and bear markets have 
been in the past the harsh correctives by 
which American business has straightened 
out the tangles of trade, industry, and 
finance that resulted from the excesses of 
times of unusual profit making. The 
business depressions and the bear markets 
for securities were usually long and drastic 


about in proportion to the seriousness of 
the conditions that had to be untangled 
and corrected. 

It does not appear probable that any 
difficult period of readjustment now lies 
directly ahead of us. At the present time 
no unwholesome welter of unsound con- 
ditions exists among the fundamentals of 
business. For once we have been prosper- 
ous without getting reckless. The major 
reason for this is probably to be found in 
the fact that the trend of wholesale com- 
modity prices during most of the past two 
years has been a gently declining one. 

When business was picking up during 
the latter half of 1924 wholesale prices 
advanced vigorously, and continued to do 
so into the early months of 1925. In that 
respect the beginning of this period of good 
business times resembled the early months 
of previous similar periods. But in the 
early months of 1925 wholesale prices 
began to go off, and this appears to have 
been merely our participation in a nearly 
world-wide decline of commodity prices. 
In this country the fall has continued ever 
since the early months of last year. Prob- 
ably it has been the controlling factor in 
restraining commodity speculation, and 
discouraging the building up of excess in- 
ventories. 

It has stimulated hand to mouth buying, 
for no one has wanted to have on his 
shelves or in his warehouses unnecessarily 
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large stocks of goods that might shrink in 
value while in his possession. The marked 
efficiency of railroad transportation has 
greatly aided industry and business in 
these policies of small stocks, rapid turn- 
overs, and the close adjustment of ‘pro- 
duction to current demands. Install- 
ment selling, which enables the manu- 
facturer to collect in full ‘for his goods 
as soon as they have been made, has been 
fostered by these same influences. Easy 
and ample credit, ably administered 
through the Federal Reserve System, has 
greatly assisted, and these careful business 
practices have in turn helped to keep the 
credit supply liquid. 

Under these auspicious circumstances it 
is appropriate to consider what, if any, 
influences are threatening to prevent a 
continued uninterrupted flow of this 
prosperity. An adverse answer is probably 
being given by the action of the wholesale 
prices themselves. They are continuing 
to decline, but the agricultural prices are 
dropping much more rapidly than those 
for industrial goods. ‘This is resulting in 
a progressive maladjustment that is hard 
on the farmers, and adversely affects the 
purchasing power of the rural districts. 

Another adverse factor of major im- 
portance is found in the gradual decline 
in the volume and value of new building 
construction. The great building boom 
of the past few years appears to have made 
good the shortages left by the war and 
post-war periods of under construction, 
and seems now to be waning steadily, 





What’s Coming in Coal—a Great Strike? 


By FLtoyp W. Parsons 


COAL is the foundation of our present 
civilization. It is the base on which the 
prosperity of the United States has been 
constructed. There is no substitute for 


it. Our present record production of oil, 
if utilized entirely for heating purposes, 
would take the place of only about 38 
per cent, of our present annual output of 
coal. Our known petroleum reserves con- 
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although rather slowly. In addition it 
has been noted for several months past 
that industrial profits are tending to 
narrow down. Automobile production is 
declining sharply. The number of re- 
ported insolvencies is increasing. 

The present prospects are that business 
will be somewhat slower in 1927 than it has 
been in 1926. Perhaps it is probable that 
the general business of the coming year 
will bear some such relation to that of this 
year as the business of 1924 had to that of 
1923. It now seems likely that wholesale 
and retail prices, and the cost of living, 
will continue to decline somewhat next 
year. Building construction promises to 
be rather less in volume than it was this 
year, with the costs of materials lower, but 
without much change in wages for building 
labor. 

Automobile production next year may 
well fall somewhat below the record- 
breaking volume of 1926, but it seems 
unlikely that the total output will fall 
much below 95 per cent. of what it has 
been this year. In the opinion of the 
writer it is improbable that important 
harmful results will appear in connection 
with installment buying. Commercial 
insolvencies will probably increase some- 
what in number, but not seriously. All 
in all, it looks as though 1927 would be a 
somewhat slower year than this one, but 
still a fairly good one. Business will prob- 
ably be slowing down in the opening 
months, and moving up again in the 
closing ones. 


tain only enough liquid fuel to satisfy our 
country’s demands. for seven or eight 


years. The whole future of oil hangs on 
the precarious thread of new discoveries. 
Therefore, instead of oil taking the place 
of coal, we must look to coal as our chief 
source of oil in the future. 

The talk about growing fuel from the 
ground is silly, The fact is that if our 
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total crops of corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley 
and potatoes were converted into products 
for use in heating, this entire mass of fuel 
would provide us with energy equivalent to 
only 86,000,000 tons of coal, or but one 
seventh of the coal we now consume 
annually. We will never see the farmer 
take the place of the miner. 

When our water power is completely 
harnessed, every unit of energy so de- 
veloped will go for power purposes and 
not for heating. As for such possibilities 
as lie in the utilization of the rays of the 
sun or the energy of the atom, there is 
not the least indication that human efforts 
are making any advance whatever in this 
field toward a successful outcome. Should 
such a seemingly impossible accomplish- 
ment be achieved, the resulting revolution 
in life and industry would be beyond the 
understanding of the most active imagi- 
nation to-day. In the field of heating, 
coal is king beyond a doubt, and we must 
not forget that for every use for power 
there are seven uses for heat. In fact, 
coal is now and will continue to be our 
chief source for electricity. 

We are mining close to half of all the 
coal produced in the world each year. Our 
output climbed steadily upward until 1913. 
Through all of these years, coal was cheap 
and very little effort was made to save it. 
Consumers found it easier and cheaper to 
buy coal in huge quantities and burn it 
wastefully, than to undertake the trouble 
and expense of purchasing and installing 
improved equipment. Then came _ the 
war and the cry for fuel conservation. 
Science and engineering went to work on 
the job and a pound of coal was made to do 
the work that previously was performed 
by two pounds. Some of our electrical 
utilities now generate a horse-power hour 
of electrical energy from less than a pound 
of coal, whereas ten years ago three pounds 
were required. Similar refinements in 
combustion practices went on in dozens of 
fields, including that great consumer the 
railroad industry, and as a result coal pro- 
duction has stood almost still for twelve 


years while the country has experienced an: 


industrial expansion unequalled in history. 
We are not going to witness a continu- 
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ation of the remarkable betterments in 
combustion practices that have taken 
place in recent years. While there will be 
further increases in the efficiency of {uel 
utilization, the savings will be nowhere 
near as large. This means that we are 
now entering an era when the curve of coal 
production will again tend to move upward 
at a rate comparable to the growth of 
population and the expansion of industry. 
The long-distance point of view for the 
coal industry is brighter than it has been 
in ten years. 

As for the immediate future, we must 
base all conclusions on these facts: /’irst, 
fuel consumption depends largely on the 
activity of business, and the outlook is for 
normal operations in 1927. If there is a 
change in our present degree of industrial 
activity, I should say it would be slightly 
downward rather than upward. Second, 
our output of coal in the months that lie 
just before us is certain to be influenced by 
the stocks of fuel in consumers’ hands. 
The year will start with our coal stocks 
totaling not more than 50,000,000 tons, 
if that much. With a strike pending 
April rst, we need not doubt that an effort 
will be made to build our reserves up to 
60,000,000 tons. It is never safe to go into 
a strike with less than that amount of coal 
onhand. This means that during the next 
three months we should mine and ship 
10,000,000 more tons of coal than we con- 
sume. Third, if there is any truth in our 
new science of long-distance weather fore- 
casting, the coal situation will be strength- 
ened by a fairly severe winter and a late 
spring. 

Concerning the probability of a coal 
strike the first of April, it is conservative 
to say that the odds are about five to one 
favoring a strike. The activity of busi- 
ness in the United States in recent months, 
coupled with the European demand for 
millions of tons of coal, due to the British 
strike, created a fuel demand that made 
it possible for hundreds of idle union mines 
to start operations again. This means 
that the union miners will have money in 
their pockets when April comes. In 
keeping with this better situation, the 
union has already imposed assessments on 
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the men that may provide four or five 
hundred thousand dollars for the war 
treasury of the miners’ organization. 

In spite of the record production of 
bituminous coal in the year just closing, 
the union operators will not be deceived 
into believing that the good times will be 
lasting. They will not forget that pro- 
ductive capacity is 50 per cent. greater 
than normal consumption, and that the 
country can stagger along in a fairly satis- 
factory way without any union-mined coal 
at all. This knowledge will cause them 
to refuse to consent to a renewal of the 
present wage scale. 

At the same time Mr. Lewis will prob- 
ably hold fast to the same opinion that 
influenced him last summer during the 
coal depression, when he refused to permit 
a reduction in the miners’ wages. He 
argued that such action would bring on a 
severe industrial set-back, in view of the 
fact that the coal industry is our most 
basic business, and provides an outstand- 
ing example for wage changes. It was the 
increase in miners’ wages that started the 
last upturn in the pay of American work- 
ers a few years ago. 

The present leader of the United Mine 
Workers of America has never actually 
negotiated an agreement since he took 
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office. His has been a policy of no compro- 
mise and stern dictation. Notwithstand- 
ing the undoubted courage, integrity, and 
intelligence of Mr. Lewis, the union under 
his leadership has lost steadily in territory 
and numbers. It is now at the end of 
a steady decline. There is no basis, how- 
ever, for any belief that the union’s policy 
will change, or that a strike will not be 
called in the spring. Likewise, there is no 
justification for any belief on the part of 
the public that this prospective fight be- 
tween the mine owners and their men will 
be free of serious consequences. Past 
experience has shown that we can never be 
sure concerning the strength of the labor 
forces until the strike is on. 

Such being the outlook, we may con- 
clude with reasonable safety that coal 
prices and coal production will be main- 
tained on a fairly high level during the 
first six months of 1927. Eventually the 
coal industry will come under reasonable 
Federal regulation. Until then it will 
continue to be buffeted about by ever- 
changing forces in the fields of politics, 
labor, and business. Our ineffectual at- 
tempts to stabilize this vital industry 
represent the economic crime, as well as 
the prime folly, of an otherwise progressive 
age. 


What the Railroads Face in 1927 


By Samuet O. Dunn 


Epiror oF “THe Rattway AGE” 


WHEN CONSIDERATION is given to 
various important conditions existing and 
tendencies prevailing in business as the 
year 1926 draws to a close, it seems reason- 
able to conclude that the railways as a 
whole will do at least as well in 1927 as 
they have in 1926. 

Their passenger business depends upon 
the general prosperity and the traveling 
tastes of the public. Their freight busi- 
ness depends upon the degree of activ- 
ity throughout industry and commerce. 
Therefore, a forecast that they will con- 
tinue to do well is necessarily predicated 


upon the belief that fundamental economic 
conditions are sound. The trend of prices 
indicates that there has been no undue 
speculation in commodity prices. Con- 
ditions in the money market indicate that 
there is ample capital available to meet all 
business demands. These things and the 
consensus of expert opinion seem to justify 
the belief that fundamental economic con- 
ditions are sound. 

The changes in passenger business dur- 
ing recent years have been unprecedented. 
Travel in sleeping and parlor cars has 
increased, while, owing to motor compe- 
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tition, travel in day coaches has declined. 
The net result has been a large decline in 
passenger business. Recently the de- 
crease in earnings from travel in day 
coaches has been just about offsetting the 
increase in earnings from sleeping and 
parlor car business. It seems probable 
that this will continue to be the case for 
some time to come. 

It is to freight business that the railways 
must look for larger earnings. Bituminous 
coal is the biggest single item of freight 
business, and total shipments of it in 1926 
exceeded those of any year since 1918, 
excepting 1923, and may have exceeded 
those of 1923. These large shipments of 
bituminous have been due to effects of 
the recent anthracite strike; to exports 
owing to the coal miners’ strike in Great 
Britain; to great activity in our own iron 
and steel and other basic industries, and to 
the possibility of a strike in our union coal 
mines on April 1, 1927. No doubt ship- 
ments of coal will continue to be very 
large during the first three months of the 
new year or at least until it is settled 
whether there is going to be a strike in the 
union mines. 

Shipments of farm products will be 
normal during the first half of the year 
and after that will depend upon the crops. 
An important question is what the farm- 
ers’ total purchases of commodities are 
going to be, because that will determine 
the volume of freight the railways will 
have a chance to transport to them. In 
1926 there was a poor yield of wheat in the 
Northwest, and in the South such a large 
yield of cotton as to cause a sharp fall in 
its price. The general trend of com- 
modity prices recently has been down- 
ward, but farm prices have declined more 
than average commodity prices, and total 
purchasing power of the farm population 
apparently has been somewhat impaired. 

Shipments of two other important 
classes of basic commodities—forest prod- 
ucts and ore—equalled the highest previ- 
ous records in the latter part of the year. 
The demand for them depends largely 
upon activity in the building construction 
and automobile industries, regarding which 
there have been somewhat bearish fore- 


casts. But the demand for lumber and 
ore also depends to some extent upon the 
purchases of equipment by the railroads 
themselves, and these have been relatively 
small during the last two years, and are 
likely to increase. 

Shipments of manufactured products 
are classified in railroad loading reports 
principally under the headings of “L. C. 
L.—Merchandise” and “ Miscellaneous.” 
They have been constantly setting new 
high records. No doubt this reflects the 
increasing consuming capacity of the 
American people. 

The foregoing survey shows there are 
some conditions and tendencies which 
might apparently justify a forecast of a 
small decline in freight business such as 
occurred in 1924 following the record 
breaking year 1923. There are, however, 
some Offsetting conditions. One of these 
is the situation with respect to inventories. 
After the immediate effects of the coal 
miners’ strike and the railway shop em- 
ployees’ strike in 1922 passed, business men 
discovered railway freight service was so 
improving in dependability and speed that 
they did not need to carry as large stocks 
as formerly. The reduction of inventories 
resulting from “hand-to-mouth buying” 
that has since occurred temporarily de- 
prived the railways of a substantial amount 
of freight business that they otherwise 
would have had. This probably had an 
especial effect on traffic of 1924. This 
retarding influence upon the growth of 
freight apparently has ceased to operate. 

If freight business is approximately the 
same in 1927 as in 1926, what will be the 
financial results of railway operation? 
It may safely be predicted that the ef- 
ficiency of operation will continue to in- 
crease—in other words, that the number 
of tons carried one mile per man employed, 
per dollar of capital invested, and per ton 
of materials and fuels used, will increase. 
Other things being equal, this will reduce 
expenses and increase net returns. ‘The 
most important question bearing upon 
the future of net operating income is 
presented by the movement that has been 
started by the labor unions for general 
advances in wages. No prediction regard- 
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ing the ultimate results of this movement 
can safely be made, but in any event it is 
not likely to have much effect upon net 
earnings in 1927. 

The percentage of net return earned by 
the railways on their property investment 
was the smallest in history in 1921 and 
1922. Owing to increases of traffic and of 
operating efficiency, it has steadily in- 
creased ever since. It was not as great 
in 1926 as in such prosperous pre-war 
years as 1906, 1907, 1910, 1916, and 1917, 







IF I AM, in the words of the editor of the 
Wor.tp’s Work, to “forecast what may 
happen in politics during the year,” I 
should first put on my overcoat and step 
over to page 233 and ask Mr. Ayres, who 
is to forecast business conditions, what he 
is going to predict. For there was never a 
year in which economic conditions were so 
likely to influence politics as the coming one. 

If the coming year is to be a continu- 
ation of our post-war prosperity, the 
political consequences should be largely a 
continuation of “as is.” But if we should 
have a business depression, the political 
results would probably be striking. 

There has been, right along, one ex- 
ception to the country’s war-time pros- 
perity. The farmers, especially those of 
the Corn Belt, have not shared it. That 
exception gave rise to an organized po- 
litical demand for a form of relief new in 
American politics, a kind of peace-time 
price-fixing. ‘The demand came to a head 
in Congress in June last year. It failed; 
but it nearly succeeded. It failed, for one 
chief reason, because the Western corn Re- 
publicans could not make a successful alli- 
ance with the Southern cotton Democrats. 

Then, in September, came an economic 
phenomenon likely to cause the Southern 
cotton Democrats to be more willing to 
make an alliance with the corn-belt 
Republicans. The price of cotton slipped 
from about 18 cts. a pound (which happens 
to be about the cost of producing it) to 
about 12 cts. a pound. 





THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


The Next Twelve Months in Politics and Government 


By Mark SULLIVAN 


and, in spite of the great increase in 
the investment in railway property that 
has occurred and some advances in divi- 
dend rates that recently have been made, 
the total dividends paid were still less last 
year than fifteen years before. As re- 
spects financial results, the western group 
of roads continues to lag behind the eastern 
and southern groups. But the prosperity 
of the railways as a whole is increasing, 
and at present promises to continue to 
increase. 


Anything spectacular that happens in 
the present short session of Congress is 
likely to have the lowered price of cotton 
as the immediate part of its causation; 
and is likely to take the form of an alliance 
between West and South, against the 
EKast—all the farmers self-conscious about 
their present subordination, economic and 
political, to the factories and organized 
business. 

Beginning about December 5, 1927, 
there will be a great deal of politics. On 
that date, the new Congress will assemble. 
At the very outset, in the organization of 
the Senate, acute tenseness may arise out 
of the nervousness of the Republican 
majority, which is just one. That particu- 
lar and indispensable one may turn out to 
be Senator Frazier of North Dakota, who 
two years ago was formally excommuni- 
cated from the Republican party because 
he supported the late Robert M. La 
Follette for President. If Senator Frazier 
should now blandly announce that the 
judgment of his fellow-Republicans ap- 
peals to him as sound, and should vote 
with the Democrats—in that event the 
Republicans would have no majority at 
all. This possibility is made more com- 
plex by the fact that two others of the 
Republicans have only nominal titles to 
their seats—Vare of Pennsylvania and 
Smith of Illinois. Either before the 
Senate organizes, or afterward, the status 
of these two is certain to be the subject of 
a historic fight. 
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At this point, I should again put on my 
overcoat and step over to the White 
House. I should first propitiatingly ex- 
plain to the President that I would not 
ordinarily solicit so important a confidence; 
I should then say that I am asked to fore- 
cast the political conditions attending the 
next Presidency; and I should remind Mr. 
Coolidge that the sole and indispensable 
starting point of such a discussion is 
whether or not he is going to try for another 
nomination. 

The decision may not yet have been 
made by Mr. Coolidge. If it has been 
made it is still within his exceptionally 
tightly sutured skull. In any event he 
must make it during 1927. When he 
makes it, it will constitute, without any 
doubt, the outstanding political event of 
the year. If Mr. Coolidge decides he 
wants another nomination, there will be 
comparatively little Presidential politics 
within the Republican party. But if Mr. 
Coolidge decides against it, then by the 
end of the year we shall be in the midst 
of an old-fashioned combination of in- 
trigue and overt activity, with at least 
three and probably a larger number of 
candidates for the Republican nomina- 
tion. 

With regard to the Democratic nomi- 
nation, 1927 begins with Governor Smith 
of New York closest to being what is 
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ordinarily called the “logical candidate ”— 
logical in the sense that he has so com- 
pletely demonstrated his capacity to carry 
the most populous state, that hardly any 
one would look beyond him but for the ia- 
miliar objections made to him. While Gov- 
ernor Smith is farther to the front than 
any other one, it is the clearest of facts that 
somewhat more than half the Democratic 
party is violently opposed to nominating 
so conspicuous a wet. During 1927, we 
shall probably see Smith hold his own. 

But during 1927 we shall also see the 
opposition to Smith crystallize around 
some one, probably McAdoo. Also we 
shall see—this has already begun—earnest 
efforts of Democratic leaders to persuade 
Smith and McAdoo that a renewal of their 
feud is fatal to what would otherwise be 
fair promise to the Democrats and efforts 
to get Smith and McAdoo to step aside 
and agree upon some third person. 


An Announcement 


BEGINNING WITH this number the 
Wor.p’s Work will be edited under the 
personal supervision of F. N. Doubleday. 
Arthur W. Page, who has been editor 
of the Wor p’s WorkK since 1913, has 
resigned to become a vice-president of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. 





The Story of Lawrence of Arabia to Run in 
the World's Work 


“The Uncrowned King of Arabia’—that is one description of Colonel T. FE. 
Lawrence, the quiet British student, poet, and archeologist who, during the war, 
united all the disunited tribes of Arabia at his back in a war on the Turk as a part 
of the “great show” in France and, more closely, a part of Allenby’s “show” 
in Palestine. He united Arabia as it had not been united for centuries—and it was 
an unforgettable joy to the Arabs to behold this slightly built Englishman killing 
Turks with an old Colt .45, blowing up the trains of Turkish generals with dyna- 
mite, and in every way filling the Arab conception of a modern Arabian knight. 
This outstanding hero of the war—a phantom being who arrived suddenly at every 
scene of trouble, with forty men whipped a regiment, and then quietly disappeared 
—has written his own narrative, which will appear in several installments in this 
magazine, starting next month (February issue). It is history and romance in 
their most vivid elements. 




















THE “LAKE FONDULAC” 
The first vessel being towed up the Great Lakes to Fordson for preliminary experiments in ship scrapping. 


Beating Warships Into Flivvers 


Ford Cuts Emergency Vessels Into Strings of Motor Cars 


SAMUEL CROWTHER 


After the war Ford bought 199 freighters from the Shipping Board at 
one cent on the dollar—and thts is the story of what happened to them. 


A LOW, FLAT QUAY half a mile long. 
Ten seagoing merchant ships moored bow 
to stern. Ship Number One is hale and 
hearty, seedy perhaps, but still able-bodied 
and fit to breast the seven seas. Ship 
Number Two, next in line, is just a little 
less than a hearty ship—funnels and 
rigging gone—deck houses and deck gear 
gone. The portholes yawn emptily. Num- 
ber Three is still less shiplike, and, going 
down the line, each ship diminishes until 
you get to Number Ten, which is only 
the remnant of a hulk—vanishing as you 
gaze. Yet only a few days before it, too, 
was a hearty ship, entering the line as 
Number One. 

Think of a film run through backwards 


—everything leaving instead of coming— 
and you will get something of the picture. 
But not all. For the ships do not merely 
disintegrate. Their elements enter into 
a new life of blast furnaces, and rolling 
mills, and forges, and so on, and come out 
quite reincarnated as axles or gears, or 
other parts which, continuing their jour- 
ney, will meet somewhere—maybe in 
Buenos Aires, Tokyo, Trieste, Berlin, 
Detroit, or Kansas City—with their cous- 
ins and uncles to form a motor car. And 
then another life begins. But you can 
hardly imagine all this—no one has the 
background. You can imagine a sword 
being beaten into a plowshare or a puppy 
dog leaping into a hopper and next greeting 
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bush league stuff. For wholly 
without the aid of the occult, in 
a very plain, matter-of-fact way 
and as part of the day’s work, 
ships are becoming motor cars 
at the Fordson works of the 
Ford Motor Company. Henry 
Ford bought one hundred and 
ninety-nine ships from the Ship- 
ping Board. He bought them 
as metal and not as ships. Now 
at the rate of three a week— 
which means five working days 
—they are ceasing to be ships 
and turning in as metal. Re- 
lentlessly and surely these ships 
move into the dismembering 
line and are reduced to jagged, 
unrelated forms. 

The transmutation is not 








RIPPING OFF DECK PLATES 


One of the early methods, abandoned because it left the metal 


in shapes difficult to handle. 


the world as a sausage, but the travail of a 
ship becoming a thousand flivvers. ; 
For even though Beelzebub could, if he so 
fancied, turn up as a cat, he had to pre- 
serve a certain continuity: he could not 
turn up as a whole swarm of cats—he could 
not divide his personality. 

All of which goes to show that the 
ingenuity of evil spirits has been grossly 
exaggerated and that alchemy is only 


without sentiment. Every ship 
has a personality—it is some- 
thing more than the metal which 
goes into it. Even the concrete 
ships must have been loved by some one 

if only by the cement makers. ‘These ships 
have had careers. Most of them were part 
of the bridge to France. It seems ghoul- 
ish deliberately to wreck them. And the 
sentiment is kept alive in that these young 
veterans of the war are not really being 
wrecked: they are rather being rehabili- 
tated. They enlisted for the duration of 
the war, and instead of being left to rust 

















A GENERAL 


VIEW OF THE WRECKING LINE 


Stage by stage a ship moves along the wharf while the dismembering process goes on. The 


principle of the assembly line in the Ford automobile plants is exactly reversed. 
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A PART OF FORD’S FLEET AT NEW ORLEANS 


The Ford purchase of 199 ships was scattered along the whole Atlantic Seaboard and the 
contract stated that they were to be taken where they were and as they were. 


in a backwater, they are being remade for 
the uses of peace—to go back into civil 
life as new men. _ And it is a tremendous 
job, the like of which has never before been 
seen. 

As every one knows, the United States 
Shipping Board has on its hands a great 
number of ships left over from the war. A 
survey in 1924 byacommittee representing 
the War Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment, the Department of Com- 


three are ten thousand tons or above; 
twenty-seven are between nine thousand 
and ten thousand tons; fifty-five are be- 
tween eight thousand and nine thousand; 
five are between seven thousand and eight 
thousand; while one hundred and twenty- 
nine are below seven thousand tons. In 
addition, there are three hundred and two 
“Lakers,” or vessels built on the Great 
Lakes for war purposes. 





merce, the Shipping Board, and 
the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, found that, out of a total 
of eleven hundred and eighty 
ships, five hundred and twenty- 
one “represents a clear surplus 
which are not required for either 
the national or commercial needs 
of the country, which are expen- 
sive to maintain, which are con- 
tinually deteriorating, and which 
therefore should be disposed of 
as early as practicable under 
whatever general policy may be 
adopted.” This report reserved 
three hundred and sixty ships 
for active service, one hundred 
and eighty-seven in a first re- 
Serve, and one hundred and 
twelve in a second reserve. The 














ships classed by the committee 
as surplus are all cargo vessels 
and are divided as follows: 


THE TENTH AND FINAL STAGE 


The last of a hull in dry dock being cut into sections 


and shifted to waiting flat cars. 
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These surplus ships 
have been stored in 
groups on various water- 
ways. A great fleet of 
them may be seen from 
the railroad train at 
Jonespoint in the Hud- 
son. Several big unitsare 
in the James River, while 
still other units are scat- 
tered all the way down 
the coast to Texas. Pre- 
serving these vessels has 
been extremely expensive. 
It has not been worth 
while to go to the expense 





speculative owners of 
tramp ships wanted to 
take a chance with the 
Shipping Board boats 

most of which are stand- 
ardized ships rushed 
through the yards in an 
effort to build faster than 
the German submarines 
could destroy. The new 
ships were plainly and not 
very comfortably built, 
and shipping men, espe- 
cially the foreigners, have 
been prejudiced against 
them. This prejudice, as 








of keeping their hulls, en- 
gines, or boilers in work- 
ing condition. The most 
that could be done was to 
keep them pumped out 
so that they would not 
sink and to prevent them from turning 
into lodging houses for tramps. 

Since the war-time ship scarcity, ship- 
building the world over has-been almost 
at a standstill, for there are more ships 
than cargoes to fill them. Not even the 


ting by flame. 


SLITTING THE SIDES 


A special cutter, later scrapped 
because less economical than cut- 


far as I can discover, has 
no real foundation but 
originated with and has 
been carefully nurtured 
by the shipbuilding peo- 
ple abroad whose ways 
were bare. Most of the boats, I am told, 
are first-class and with care would give 
many years of service. Be that as it may, 
no one has wanted to buy them, and the 
Shipping Board saw itself compelled to 
spend money for years to come, not to 














EXPERIMENTAL SCRAPPING OF THE “LAKE FONDULAC”’ 


The time consumed was 180 days, but the knowledge gained went far toward making pos- 
sible the present wrecking schedule of three vesse!s every five working days. 











BEATING WARSHIPS 


INTO FLIVVERS 














PIPE-SALVAGING STAGE OF WRECKING LINE 


The preparations to destroy the ships efficiently cost about $2,000,000, a fact indicative 
of the daring as well as finances requisite to so tremendous an undertaking. 


preserve these ships but merely to watch 
them rust on to the point where it would 
cost more to put them into shape than to 


build new ones. 


These ships had cost money—many 


millions—and it seemed 
as though they ought to 
be worth something. But 
what they might be worth 
became a purely academic 
question because the val- 
uable power plants, hoist- 
ing engines, and other 
parts could not be sold 
apart from the ships. 
This prohibition was 
brought about by pres- 
sure from certain high- 
minded manufacturers 
who, with a fine sense of 
public spirit, suggested 
that, although these en- 
gines had been very well 
paid for out of the public 
Moneys and belonged to 
the public, their resale to 
industry might hurt the 


demand for new engines. 
bone is political economy formed. 
This provision against resale cut out the 


Of such dense 


junk dealers and all those who made a 


business of salvage. 














AN OXYGEN-GAS TORCH AT 
WORK 


Stee! plates are as paper to this 
motor-driven flame cutter which 
makes its own way across a deck. 


The ships might have 
been towed out to seaand 
sunk just as many of the 
wooden ships were set fire 
to and burned, but the 
condition of many of the 
ships was such that they 
might sink of themselves 
before they got suffi- 
ciently out to sea, and 
then there was also the 
fear that on the way a 
storm might set some of 
them adrift, and the Ship- 
ping Board was not pro- 
moting derelict menaces 
to navigation. 

The vessels could only 
be sold for scrap. But 
who could undertake to 
scrap them? Noone had 
ever attempted a scrap- 
ping job of such magni- 
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tude. It was doubtful whether the cost 
of scrapping might not exceed the value 
of the scrap. And who would undertake 
the risk of investing half a dozen million 
dollars or so in the labor of scrapping even 
if the boats were given to him, on the 
slim chance of being able to sell the scrap 
at a profit? And who could use such an 
amount of scrap in his own business? 
The whole thing seemed impossible and 
so negotiations were opened between the 
Shipping Board and Henry Ford—to 
whom all things are possible. As a result, 
the Ford Motor Company on August 18, 
1925, bought one hundred and ninety-nine 
steel vessels of the surplus fleet for 
$1,697,470 cash. This was a return to the 
government on the amount originally 
expended at about the rate of one cent on 
the dollar, or at the rate of about $4.57 a 
ton for the metal as 
scrap. Scrap that could 
be loaded into freight 
cars at convenient points 
was then selling at about 
$11 a ton. 
The Ford bid was com- 
pounded out of faith, 


hope, and charity, regu- aoe 
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lated by some mathematics, and che final 
figures were checked not on an adding ma- 
chine but by a keen desire to doa hard job, 
The officers making the calculations had no 
precedents whatsoever to work on, because 
no one ever before had attempted to scrap 
ships on so tremendous a scale. But in 
addition to what might be called the 
mechanical risks, there were also the 
risks of getting the ships to some point 
where they could be scrapped, for they 
were scattered along the whole Atlantic 
Seaboard and the contract was that they 
should be taken where they were and as 
they were. The final figure was actually 
fixed by Mr. Ford, who, following his 
custom, settled on a price and said the 
company would have to get out on that 
price at a profit. 

The ships bought were of two kinds. 
One hundred and forty- 
nine were “ Lakers”’ and 
fifty were of the “Sub- 
marine” type. The Lak- 
ers are so called because 
they were built in the 
shipyards of the Great 
Lakes, and their size was 
fixed by the capacity of 
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ONCE LINKS IN AMERICA’S BRIDGE TO FRANCE 


The Ford operations open up a new slant on conservation—cheap material and improved manufacturing 
skill may make it feasible to reconvert any article as soon as its period of highest usefulness is passed. 
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the Welland Canal. They were built 
during 1918 and 1g1g9, are two hundred 
and sixty-one feet over all, with a 
beam of forty-three feet six inches, and 
a depth varying from twenty-two feet 
six inches to twenty-eight feet two 
inches. The dead weight varies from 
3,280 to 4,155 tons. They are fitted with 
three-cylinder reciprocating engines of 
from one thousand to fourteen hundred 
horsepower. The Submarine boats are 
larger and derive their name from having 
been built by the Submarine Boat Corpor- 
ation at Newark, New Jersey. They 
date from 1918, 1919, and 1920. These 
ships are three hundred and thirty-five 
feet six inches over all, have a beam of 
forty-six feet, and a depth of twenty-eight 
feet six inches. The dead weight is from 
5,085 to 5,340 tons. They are oil burners 
with steam turbines. 

The Lakers were dis- 

tributed as follows: go at 

Norfolk, Virginia; g at 

Hog Island, Pennsyl- 


vania; 14 at Jonespoint, 
New York, on the Hud- 


son; 7 at Staten Island, 
New York; 9 at Orange, 


| 
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Texas; 2 at Mobile, Alabama; and 18 at 
New Orleans. Of the fifty Submarine 
type, 19 were at Norfolk, Virginia; 12 at 
Hog Island, Pennsylvania; 16 at Jones- 
point, New York, on the Hudson, and 3 at 
Staten Island, New York. 

The fifty Submarine type boats are too 
large to go through the Welland Canal, and 
hence it was arranged to scrap these on 
the coast, but the Lakers would go through 
the canal and could be scrapped to the 
best advantage at Fordson—which was 
formerly called the River Rouge Plant and 
is the largest of the plants of the company, 
being the one where the blast furnaces 
are located and the heavy raw material 
operations take place. This plant has a 
harbor of its own leading through the 
dredged River Rouge to the Detroit River 
and thence to the Great Lakes. Scrapping 

contracts for the fifty 
boats of the Submarine 
type were arranged with 
three private shipyards 
conveniently situated on 
the Atlantic Coast near 
the Ford Motor Com- 
pany branch plants at 
Kearny, New Jersey, 











MR. FORD’S ONLY CHANCE OF PROFIT 


The engines and boilers are hoisted out, loaded on flat cars, painted, and stored for future use. 


If there 


isany profit in this undertaking it must come from the utilization of this salv aged ae 
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ON THE WAY TO THE SCRAP PILE 


A train load of sections of ship hulls. 


As each flat car carries but two 


sections, one can easily form an idea of the size of the pieces. 


Chester, Pennsylvania, and 
News, Virginia. 

For the large towing operations which 
were to be necessary to bring the Lakers 
from the Atlantic Coast, the company 
bought seven seagoing tugs from the Ship- 
ping Board at $42,500 each, for not only 
had the Submarines to be marshalled at 
the three shipyards but the Lakers would 
have to be eventually towed from the 
various coast points all the way up to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, up the St. Lawrence 
River, through the canals and Lakes 
Ontario and Erie to the Detroit 


Newport 


in tow from New York on November 15, 
1925, and reached Fordson on December 
17th. 

The first plan was literally to tear the 
ships apart and to this end a deal of money 
was spent in equipment. For instance, 
hydraulic jacks were put under the deck 
plates to force the rivets while heavy 
cranes pulled on the plates from above. 
This ripped off the plates easily enough, 
but it left them in jagged shapes which 
were hard to handle. Special roller shears 
were contrived to slit the side plates, and 





River, the River Rouge and 
Fordson, which from Norfolk is 
a trip of some 2,500 miles. The 
ships had to be towed, for it 
would cost too much to condition 
them so they could proceed un- 
der their own steam—not to 
speak of the trouble in finding 
crews. The winter seal on nav- 
igation comes early to the St. 
Lawrence and it was essential to 
get aship to Fordson before the 
river and lakes closed so that 
the winter might be spent in 
experimenting. It is part of the 
Ford policies to test every pro- 











posal in a practical way and on 
a fairly large scale before actu- 
ally putting it into practice. 
The Lake Fondulac was started 


MAKING READY TO REMOVE AN ENGINE 
After the decks are cut away the exposed engines and 


boilers are unbolted from their foundations. 
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A FIELD OF SALVAGED HOISTING ENGINES 


The operations of the Ford Company are so large and so far-flung that some- 
where or other it has a use for practically everything that is made. 


while these worked well in clear spaces 
they proved on the whole not to be 
economical. Force was then abandoned 
for the oxygen-gas torch, which can cut 
through the steel plates as though they 
were paper. Mr. Ford’s objection to the 
torch was the possible danger in its 
extensive use, for no matter how efficient 
an operation may be he will not adopt it 
unless it is also safe for the workmen. But 
so many precautions have been thrown 
around the use of the flame that there 
have been no serious accidents. 


Having learned what could be done 
with a single ship, the plans went ahead 
quickly. As is usual in all Ford work, the 
first step was to subdivide operations. 
Ten major subdivisions were settled on, 
and at once half a mile of new dock was 
built in the Fordson port in order that ten 
ships might be put in the line, each in a 
stage of dismantling. The final stage 
involved the construction of a floating 
drydock to raise the last of the hull out of 
the water for the last cutting. Along the 
docks were built three lines of railway 

tracks and also wider tracks to 








take cranes. Then traveling 
cranes of various capacities were 
bought—some from Hog Island 
—and also a great two hundred 
ton wrecking crane. The plan 
for scrapping provided that 
everything should be handled 
by machinery and lifted directly 
from the ships to waiting rail- 
road cars. 

In the meantime, the ship- 
yards were going ahead with 
their scrapping, using the flame 
method and loading the remains 
of the ships into the Lakers 
which were waiting for naviga- 
tion toopen. For the scrap on 








A SINGLE HOIST OF 73 TONS 


A 200-ton crane neatly shifts an entire engine unit 


from ship to special flat car. 


the coast could not have been 
utilized had it not been for the 
cargo capacity of the Lakers, 
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LOSING ITS IDENTITY 


Lowering a section of ship bottom into a 100- 
ton ladle of pig iron to be melted up. 


which had to be towed to Detroit for de- 
struction. To have carried the wreckage 
by rail would have been prohibitive. It 
takes two and one quarter Lakers to hold 
the remains of one Submarine, and this in 
turn made necessary the working out of a 
schedule, both in the shipyards and at De- 
troit, so that there would always be plenty 
of cargo space for scrap and also plenty of 
ships to go into the dismembering line at 
Fordson. Altogether the preparations to 
destroy the ships efficiently cost in the 
neighborhood of two million dollars— 
which goes to show how impossible it 
would have been for a small concern to 
have bought the ships for salvage. It 
took a deal of daring and a long pocket 
book just to get under way. 

By the end of May, 1926, the dismem- 
bering line was ready to take ships. 
The Lake Fondulac, which was the ex- 
perimental ship, took one hundred and 
eighty days to scrap. The first ship to 
go into the line reached the end in twenty- 
nine days. Now the line takes three new 
vessels every five working days. To keep 
this schedule has required close towing 
work, and because the scrap from the 


ships broken up at the coast shipyards 
must be loaded into the Lakers to be 
taken to Detroit, the wrecking on the 
coast cannot be allowed to lag. This is 
just the regular Ford procedure. First, 
plan operations carefully, and then keep 
them going. In order to provide more 
towing units, the Ford company recondi- 
tioned three of the Lakers and put them 
into towing service. The towing is in 
relays. The three reconditioned Lakers 
and five of the tugs operate from the 
starting point on the coast to Montreal, 
while two other tugs work on the Great 
Lakes. 

Before a boat can start on its journey 
north, it has to be made seaworthy and 
one boiler put into condition in order to 
operate the winches, pumps, and steering 
gear. Then it has to be provisioned and 
assigned a captain and a crew of eight men. 
This has to take place at whatever point 
the boat was laid up by the Shipping 
Board.- Then it is towed to Norfolk, 
Chester, or New York, and, if it is to carry 
scrap, loaded. Two Lakers in tow of one 
tug constitute a unit, and the first relay 
is to Montreal. Then a canal towing 
company takes the ships through the 
twenty-six locks and delivers them at 
Ogdensburg, New York. There they are 
picked up by a Ford tug and taken to 
Port Dalhousie, which is the Lake Ontario 
entrance to the Welland Canal. Another 
canal towing company sees the _ boats 
through to Port Colborne on Lake Enie, 
where a Ford tug takes charge and finishes 
the journey to Fordson. 

Each Ford tug is fitted with a radio and, 
as with all the Ford ships, the movements 
of the tows from day to day are plotted 
on maps at the home office. This not only 
keeps the schedule running but also per- 
mits storm warnings to be sent out and 
a constant supervision maintained. The 
boats succeed in keeping to an average of 
from thirty-five to thirty-eight days for 
the long voyage, and although these are - 
big ships and the trip is an especially 
hazardous one, because it takes in not 
only the storm and fog area of the North 
Atlantic coast but also the rocky perils of 
the St. Lawrence, yet to the time of writing 
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BEATING WARSH 


only one ship has been wrecked—and no 
lives have been lost. This one ship broke 
loose and dragged anchors in a storm on 
Lake Erie and went ashore. It is at the 
present time in good condition and will 
be salvaged. 

As soon as a ship reaches Detroit, its 
cargo of scrap is quickly hoisted out to 
waiting railroad cars, and according to 
the needs of the day goes directly to the 
big shears which cut it to size for the blast 
furnaces and thence goes into the furnaces, 
or else the car is unloaded into the big 
scrap heaps which stretch out from the 
entrance to the building containing the 
furnaces. Next the vessel is stripped of 
its stores, hardware, furniture, and the like, 
and takes its place in the scrapping line. 

All the wood is then ripped out and the 
cars receiving the wood are shunted 
directly to a wood-working shop set up for 
this job. There the wood goes forward 
on conveyors, the nails are pulled, the 
wood is sorted to other conveyors accord- 
ing to standard sizes and passed through 
the special machinery which has been 
developed in connection with the other 
extensive wood salvage of the company, 
so that all of this wood comes out accord- 
ing to the classifications for packing, 
making boxes, and the like. The saw- 
dust and the scraps of wood which can- 
not be otherwise used go on to the 
paper-making plant in the yard. The 
company uses rather more than three 
hundred thousand feet of wood a day, a 
large part of which is derived from 
boxes and packings coming into the 
plant. Of this total the ships are 
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now furnishing around seventy thousand 
feet. 

In this preliminary stripping of the ship 
all the deck machinery is of course re- 
moved. This is not scrapped. It is 
painted and stored against some future 
use. The stripped ship is marked off 
in six foot sections and then the burners 
get to work. As a section is cut loose, 
it is grabbed by a crane, hoisted into a car, 
and sent along to the scrap heap or the 
blast furnaces. As the hulk goes down 
the line, the boilers and engines are gradu- 
ally exposed. These are unbolted from 
their foundations, the big two hundred ton 
crane neatly shifts them to a special 
flat car, and they are taken off to be 
painted and stored against future use. 
The engine unit weighs seventy-three tons. 

The hull nearing its final stage looks 
like a big duck boat. It floats into the 
drydock, is raised, is cut across in six 
foot sections—and that is the end of the 
ship! 

During the processes an innumerable 
variety of metals, materials, and articles 
are recovered. The main recovery is of 
course steel plate, but there is cork from 
the refrigerating rooms, asbestos, and 
many miles of steel and copper piping. 
The steel piping is saved as pipe. Some 
of the copper tubing is slit and rolled 
out as sheet copper, while a plan is now 
under way directly to draw this large 
copper tubing down to the size of the 
small gasoline pipe used in the motor 
cars. Each ship yields in addition 
about fifteen tons of non-ferrous scrap. 

All the bolts, screws, locks, and stand- 
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“Tt is our duty to prevent such waste 


A HALF-MILE OF SCRAP 


It is the waste of human labor that causes low w ages and low standards of living,” says Henry Ford. 


NEAR THE FURNACES 


and that is why we bought these ships.”’ 
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ard hardware which can be recovered with- 
out injury are sorted and go into the 
company stores. The operations of the 
company are so large and so far-flung that 
somewhere or other it has a use for practi- 
cally everything that is made: it is almost 
a world in itself. It is expected that 
eventually the hoisting engines, windlass- 
es, steering engines, pumps, dynamos, 
and other auxiliary machinery, as well 
as the boilers and main power plants, will 
go into Ford branches. As an experi- 
ment, the company overhauled an engine 
and a pair of boilers and set them up in the 
railroad repair shop at Fordson, where they 
are now giving excellent service. 

Will the whole operation pay? At the 
time of writing, sixty-two ships have been 
scrapped at Fordson and twenty-six at the 
coast shipyards, while nineteen are in 
process. The job is therefore not half 
done. When the work is completed, about 
two hundred and seventy-five thousand 
tons of steel will have been recovered. 
This steel is tested from time to time, but, 
as was of course ascertained before the 
ships were bought, it is of a kind entirely 
suitable for the Ford operations. With 
the ten open-hearth furnaces working 
at full capacity, eight hundred tons of 
metal a day are needed, so if the ships 
could be broken up rapidly enough they 
would yield a full supply for about a year. 

But thus far it has not been considered 
advisable to use more than 4o per cent. of 
scrap in making the charges for the 
furnaces. This steel goes directly from 
the furnaces to the new rolling mills of 
the company, where it is cut and rolled 
according to the scheduled sizes. A list 
that I have before me shows thirty-seven 
motor car and tractor parts made from 
this steel. They are mostly various kinds 


of shafts, axles, and gears. Considered 
purely as a steel recovery the operation 
would probably break even. If there is 
any profit it will be in the utilization 
of the engines, boilers, and auxiliary 
machinery. It was not Mr. Ford’s 
thought in undertaking the job that he 
could do more than this. He was mainly 
concerned with conservation. : 

“These ships,”’ he said, “represent more 
than just material. Material of itself is 
not important. It is important only 
because it represents human labor. It is 
wrong to waste human labor, because it 
is the waste of human labor that causes 
low wages and low standards of living. 
It is our duty to prevent such waste and 
that is why we bought these ships.” 

But there is something more to all this 
than merely the interesting exploit of 
being able to salvage a lot of ships. A 
deal of experience is being gained in this 
operation, as well as in a number of other 
Ford operations, and this experience is 
going to a very vital point. We have al- 
ways believed that a manufactured article 
or a machine was done when it was made 
and that when it was worn out it was only 
so much used material which might or 
might not have a salvage value. We have 
thought of a finished article as final and of 
salvage only as a worthy effort. But may 
there not be another point of view? 

Perhaps if materials can cheaply be 
reconverted and manufacturing skill im- 
proved, we can get to a point where we 
shall not need much raw material and 
will quickly reconvert any article as soon 
as it begins to reach the point of less than 
its highest usefulness. All of which opens 
up a wholly new slant on conservation— 
the slant of considering it as active instead 
of as passive. 
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What Kind of a Boston is St. Louis? 
A Great City That Grew Without a Boom 


FOLKS USED TO SAY that “Boston is 
the hub of the universe.” 
used by neighboring Americans in fra- 


ternal satire upon “a 
certain condescension ”’ 
sometimes observable 
in some Bostonians’ at- 
titude toward less intel- 
lectual centers. But 
to-day, itis the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce 
that, in all its advertis- 
ing, adjures the unde- 
cided manufacturer to 
“Ship from the Center 
—Not from the Rim!” 
And explains its claim 
to the title by defining 
St. Louis as “The City 
Surrounded by the 
United States.” 

Thus does St. Louis 
—long among the most 
conservative of Ameri- 
can cities—come forth 
from its shell labeled 
“Show Me,” and boldly 
call to all the world, 
“Let Us Show You!” 


FRENCH STROTHER 


The phrase was 





By C. P. Cushing, from Ewing Galloway 
SYMBOL OF A CITY 


The forward strides of St. Louis, the city, 
are symbolized by the famous medieval 
figure in Forest Park. 


And having thus changed their mental 
attitude, the denizens of St. Louis are 
busily changing the face of their commun- 


ity—spending millions 
to create new beauty 
and new conveniences 
to make their city at- 
tractive to the eye of all 
who may listen to its 
new welcome to its por- 
tals. But more of these 
things later. 

First, let us resume 
the comparison of St. 
Louis with Boston. 
They have more simi- 
larities than you prob- 
ably would surmise 
without examination. 
Each claims to be the 


‘largest market in the 


United States for raw 
wool. Accepting Solo- 
mon’s judgment and 
dividing the honors, 
they doubtless share 
the distinction of hand- 
ling most of the raw 
stuff of human comfort 
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THE SKYLINE OF ST. LOUIS AS SEEN FROM THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
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that warms the bodies of 
the nation. And the feet of 
the nation unquestionably 
are shod by these two cities 
—between them (and their 
tributary towns) they mo- 
nopolize the manufacture of 
our footwear. 

Alike, too, are the two 
cities in their solidity and 
conservatism. Neither has 
ever hada boom, and neither 
would tolerate the spirit 
which creates one. Both 
have grown steadily from 
small beginnings ina remote 
past to present wealth and 
population. For genera- 
tions, each drew to itself a 
rich trade that came by 
gravitation to a natural cen- 
ter of attraction. Only in 
the last five years has each 
resolved no longer to wait 


for business but to go forth aggressively 
Truly these United 


in pursuit of it. 


States do suffer change when these proud 
capitals join the bustling ranks of such 
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© W. C. Persons 
A CANYON OF COMMERCE 
This scene in Olive Street 
might easily be mistaken for 
lower New York City. 


cities as Los Angeles and 
Chicago! 

But contrasts are more 
interesting than likenesses, 
Boston is salty of the sea; 
St. Louis breathes the air of 
the prairie. Boston is 
perched alert on rocks at 
the very corner of the coun- 
try; St. Louis is firmly 
planted in the loamy mid- 
bosom of the continent. 
The visitor in this old, old 
city by the Mississippi 
River receives a powerful 
impression of being at the 
very heart of the continenta! 
vastness, surrounded by 
limitless miles of fertile 
earth and teeming millions 
of mankind. Nowhere else 
is he so aware of the gigantic 
stature of this country, the 
amazing quantity and vari- 


ety of its natural resources, and the incred- 
ible fruitfulness of its soil and human labor. 

Romance presided at the city’s birth. 
Coronado, in search of the fabled Seven 
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“DOWNTOWN” OF ST. 


LOUIS 
done by speeding airplane. 
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WHAT KIND OF A BOSTON IS ST. LOUIS? 

















By C. P. Cushing, from Ewing Galloway 


IN THE SHADOW OF EADS’ GREAT BRIDGE 


One of the world’s busie est bridge s, more than a half-century old and still, as Baedeker said: “ Deservedly 


one of the lions of the city. 


Cities of Cibola, heard Indian tales of 


greater riches at Quivira. Im 1540, he 
came to the region of St. Louis, looking 
for Quivira. One hundred and twenty- 
three years later, Joliet, the fur trader, 
and Marquette, the missionary, floated 
past- the site of St. Louis on the waters of 
the Mississippi. But another Frenchman 
actually founded the city a century later; 
Pierre Laclede, in 1763, ‘selected the site 
on the limestone bluff, and, tlazing some 
trees to mark the spot, 


It cost $10,000,000 and has over the water three spans of 500 feet each. 


cratic nomination for Congressman from 
his home district in St. Louis. To-day 
Laclede’s settlement has grown to a popu- 

lation of more than a million souls. 
Romance presided, too, over the city’s 
early commerce. From St. Louis, in 1804, 
Lewis and Clark left civilization upon their 
epoch-making expedition to the North- 
west Pacific Coast, blazing the Oregon 
Trail and assuring to the sovereignty of the 
United States a territory of imperial 
marches. Incidentally, 





instructed his thirteen- 
year-old lieutenant, 
Auguste Chouteau, to 
return there the follow- 
ing spring and erect a 
settlement. First 
Street, in the present 
St. Louis, was the Rue 
Royale in Laclede’s 
frontier village. And 
last fall, a lineal de- 





they opened to fur 
traders the upper 
reaches of the Missouri 
River and its tributar- 
ies, to the remotest 
Rocky Mountains. By 
1812, St. Louis was the 
leading fur market in 
America. Another 
Chouteau— Pierre Jr. 
—and a business man 








scendant of his young 
lieutenant, bearing the 
same surname of Chou- 


leau, sought the Demo- __ problems. 


NO TRAFFIC CONGESTION 
St. Louis is making splendid progress in 
the solving of its business district traffic 


© W. C. Persons of genius—became the 


resident partner of the 
original -John Jacob 
Astor, so that St. Louis 
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shares the honors in the foundation of the 
first of the great American fortunes. And 
so firmly was St. Louis wrought into the 
structure of the fur industry that to this 
day it is still the greatest primary fur 
market in the world. 

Not only was St. Louis the eastern end 
of the Oregon Trail: it was likewise, for 
all practical purposes, the eastern end of 
the Santa Fe Trail. That historic high- 
way of “blood and sand” actually began 
at the village of Franklin, a hundred miles 
above St. Louis on the Missouri River, but 
St. Louis derived most of the commercial 
advantages incident to outfitting and 
financing travelers and enterprises along 
that route. Thus St. Louis, a century 
ago, developed commercial connections 
with the distant northwest and southwest 
that have continued unbroken to the pres- 
ent day, and largely account for its emi- 
nence in trade and finance. 

Before the railroads came, St. Louis oc- 
cupied a unique strategic position. Built 
beside the Father of Waters, just below 
the mouth of the Missouri River and not 
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far above the mouth of the Ohio, it took 
toll of traffic from Pittsburgh to the 
Rockies, and from St. Paul to New Or- 
leans. This advantage is reflected in the 
fact that St. Louis is still the largest 
market in the world for hardwood lumber 
and for pine, the finest of the softwoods. 
When steel rails eclipsed the rivers as 
the carriers of commerce, St. Louis soon 
became, what it still is, the railroad center 
of America. Not in the number of trains 
nor in the tonnage of freight; but St. Louis 
is the terminus of more important railroads 
than any other city. Twenty-eight lines 
start there, spreading east, west, south, 
and north, and reaching to New York, 
San Francisco, Chicago, New Orleans, and 
El Paso. Trade flowed along these arter- 
ies, as along the earlier routes of trail and 
river, until St. Louis became the com- 
mercial metropolis of yet wider regions. 
As the barriers to migration broke down 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, a 
human flood burst over the Appalachian 
Mountains, sweeping westward and filling 
the Mississippi Basin with settlers. As 














THE ROMANCE OF OLD RIVER DAYS STILL LIVES 


Built beside the Father of Waters, just below the mouth of the Missouri River and not far above the 
mouth of the Ohio, St. Louis took toll of early river traffic from Pittsburgh to the Rockies, and from St. 


Paul to New Orleans. 
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KIND OF A BOSTON IS ST. LOUIS? 











CITY HALL OF ST. LOUIS 


Pierre Laclede, in 1763, 
selected the site overlooking 
the Mississippi for the vil- 
lage which has since grown 
to a population of more than 
a million souls. 


they exhausted the 
meagre supplies they 











Photograph from Ewing Galloway 
ART GALLERY 

Although primarily a com- 
mercial metropolis, St. 
Louis has by no means for- 
gotten the finer things that 
make for intellectual ad- 
vancement. 


mill machinery. Like- 
wise, it claims to be the 








had brought with them, 
local manufactories 
sprang up to replenish them. St. Louis 
with its unrivaled transportation facilities, 
with endless coal available just across the 
river in Illinois, with a mountain of iron 
ore only ninety miles distant in Missouri, 
with fur and hides and lumber and wheat 
and clay pouring into its markets, rapidly 
developed its natural opportunities until 
to-day it has the largest individual fac- 
tories in the world for the manufacture of 
the following products: shoes, drugs, bricks 
terra cotta, tobacco, macaroni, enamel- 
ware, stoves, ranges, and street cars. 

And so well has St. Louis developed its 
combined manufacturing and commercial 
advantages that it can claim to be the 
largest market in the world for wooden- 
ware, hardware, furnaces, stoves and 
ranges, raw furs, boots and shoes, horses 
and mules, hardwood and pine, and sugar 


largest market in the 
United States for bags, 
carpets, coffins, chemicals, doors, drugs, 
hats, hides, harness, lumber, millinery, 
saddlery, sash, trunks, wool, and open- 
hearth steel castings. 

Doubtless these facts will be astonishing 
news to many readers, so quietly has St. 
Louis pursued the even tenor of its way in 
the past. Something of this conservatism 
arises from the very unusual mixture of its 
population. Due to its central position 
and easy accessibility from all directions, 
St. Louis gathered its early citizenship in 
almost equal proportions from New Eng- 
land, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North 
Carolina. Then, following the unsuccess- 
ful Liberal revolution of 1848 in Europe, 
St. Louis received a flood of Irish, German, 
and Bohemian immigration, with Germans 
of the mechanical and farming classes in 
the vast majority, so that to-day it is 
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estimated that nearly 60 per cent. of 
the city’s population is of the Ger- 
man stock of that generation—now 
largely amalgamated by intermar- 
riage with the older American stocks. 
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unusual amalgam has made St. Louis crosmarmcat \ Ps, ies 
seem somewhat somnolent to the a * R | 
casual outsider, the inner fact has PRODUCTION OF US. a KENTUY | 
been quite different. These folk [~-—— m Pike 

; : sug- ; (LEAD & ZINC | SSE 
would have been shocked at the sug KLA LEAD & ZINC | TENNESSE A 
gestion of an effort to “boom” the |. a ; £ 
city, and would have strangled such L ~ cofton CENTER 
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an enterprise at its birth. But they 1. 4 
have missed few opportunities for TEXAS i “Ss, ALABAMA 
solid development, and by wisdom, a - 
thrift, and industry have built a ST. LOUIS—THE CENTER 
city that ranks seventh in popula- “Ship from the Center—Not from the Rim” is the 


tion and wealth in the United States. 

If Romance presided at the birth of 
the city and its commerce, Poetry waved 
the wand that has latterly released new 
and unexpected energies in St. Louis. In 
1914, the citizens united to celebrate their 
glamorous earlier history, with a “ Pageant 


”? 


slogan of St. Louis manufacturers. 


nounced, ‘for the purpose of arousing our 
people to pride in the glorious past and to 
unison of effort in the early accomplish- 
ment of yet greater things in the future.”’ 
The poet, Percy Mackaye, was enlisted, 








and Masque of St. Louis’—as they an- and prepared an inspiring masque. A lake 
ST. LOUIS SPENDS MILLIONS IN IMPROVEMENTS 

t. For Establishing, Opening, and Widening Streets $ 8,650,000 
2. Plaza in front of Union Station . 2,600,000 
3. Paving, Repaving and Improving Streets 5,800,000 
4. For Electric Lighting, City-wide 8,000,000 
5. For a new Courthouse 4,000,000 
6. For construction and reconstruction of Sew ers 8,000,000 
7. For River des Peres sanitation purposes 1 1,000,000 
8. New Parks and Playgrounds 2,500,000 
9. Improvement of existing Parks and Play grounds 1,300,000 
io. Aquarium in Forest Park {00,000 
it. Municipal Lighting, Heating and Mec hanic al Building I 000,000 
12. Hospitals and Institutions 4,500,000 
13. Municipal Auditorium and Community Center 5,000,000 
14. Memorial Plaza and Building 6,000,000 
15. Fire Department purposes 772,500 
16. Grade Crossings and Viaducts 1,600,000 
17. South Approach to Municipal Bridge 1,500,000 
18. East Side Approach to Municipal Bridge I,500,000 
19. Armory, National Guard of Missouri 1,000.000 
20. Public Markets I,250,000 

Total of Bonds involving taxation $76,372,500 
21. New Water Works, to be paid for out of water revenues I 2,000,000 

Total $88,372,500 

Radeckienn 
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Photographs by W. C. Persons 
BEAR PITS AT THE ZOO 


No bars enclose this deceptive re- 
production of Mississippi River lime- 
stone bluffs. Deep, clean caverns are 
provided at the rear in which the bears 
may hibernate under natural condi- 
tions. 


IN THE HEART OF ST. LOUIS 


The historic old Courthouse in the 
foreground which has watched the 
city grow to greatness without con- 
scious plan must under the new pro- 
gram surrender its rank to a $4,000,000 
structure now under construction near 
the station plaza. 
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in Fair Grounds Park, surrounded by 
grassy slopes, formed a natural amphi- 
theater for its production, with special 
adaptability for water scenes that figured 
so largely in the history of the city. Five 
thousand men, women, and children ap- 
peared in costume in the cast, and the per- 
formances, occupying several days, were 
witnessed by hundreds of thousands of 
people, many of whom came from the 
Atlantic Coast especially to see them. 
This gorgeous affair was a sensational 
success—not only as a brilliantly colorful 
spectacle, but as a community enterprise. 
Civic pride was enormously stimulated. 
And, better yet, civic unity was achieved. 
The old stiff-necked independence of every 
local interest yielded to the warmth of a 
pleasant coédperation in this civic under- 
taking which demonstrated anew that in 


union there is strength. The effects of it 
are still felt, for to it is ascribed the present 
united movement in St. Louis for a greater 
and more beautiful city. St Louisans 
then learned to work together. 

The war interrupted the plans for whole- 
sale municipal improvement, but as soon 
as it was over, a campaign to effect it was 
got under way. A General Council on 
Civic Needs was organized, consisting of 
representatives from one hundred and 
eighty-four civic organizations, represent- 
ing every phase of the business, social, 
political, charitable, and educational life 
of the city—Jews and Gentiles, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, white and colored. 
W. Frank Carter, a leading lawyer and 
then president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, was chosen general chairman. An 
executive committee was organized, and 
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WHAT KIND OF A BOSTON IS ST. LOUIS? 











Photographs by W. C. Persons 
RIVER TRAFFIC FLOURISHES 


A Federal law requires that river- 
borne freight shall be favored by a 20 
per cent. lower rate than the railroads 
charge for the same service. The 
Mississippi River packet boats still 
play an important role in the com- 
mercial life of St. Louis. 


SHAW’S GARDENS 


The beautiful Missouri Botanical Gar- 
dens are but one of many indications 
that St. Louis, although an industrial 
city, is also a family city of com- 
fortable homes, lovely parks, and 








sub-committees were put to work making 
an exhaustive study of the needs of the 
city in new facilities for public health, 
safety, welfare, beauty, and convenience. 
After months of investigation and public 
discussion, a consolidated program was 


offered to the public. This took the form 
of twenty-one proposed bond issues, ag- 
gregating $88,372,500. These are worth 
itemizing, both to show the variety of 
the projects, the imagination and boldness 
of the plan, and especially the intelligent 
discrimination of the public, which voted 
in favor of twenty of the proposals and 
overwhelmingly against one—namely, the 
expenditure of a million dollars for an 
armory; they are listed in the table on 
page 259. 

As bond issues in St. Louis require not a 
Majority but a two-thirds vote, it is clear 


splendid playgrounds. 


how unanimously public sentiment had 
been obtained for this sweeping improve- 
ment of the city. The election took place 
on February 9, 1923. The plans called 
for the expenditure of these funds over a 
ten-year period. Consequently, some of 
these projects have already been com- 
pleted, some are in process of completion, 
and others are still in prospect. The new 
municipal market is a model for the world, 
entirely under cover, with every modern 
sanitary safeguard and convenience. In- 
cidentally, its upper floors are rented as a 
storage garage, for a price that practically 
pays the carrying charge on the building, 
so that probably this expenditure will ul- 
timately show a profit rather than an ex- 
pense to the city. The work of widening 
streets is under way, so that St. Louis is 
solving its traffic problems and is com- 
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SKYLINE OF 


BUSINESS SECTION 


So well has conservative St. Louis developed its combined manufacturing and commercial advantages 
that it can claim world supremacy in the marketing of some two score of modern life’s necessities. 


pleting, in the downtown section, a truly 
noble system of spacious boulevards that 
give the city a distinction in keeping with 
its importance. This appearance will 
soon be enhanced, at night, by a uniform 
system of electric street lights of handsome 
modern design. 

Two other improvements, assured under 


this program, will give St. Louis an almost 
unique attraction among major cities of 
the country. These are the community 


center and the station plaza. The former 
is a colossal undertaking. It 


entirely new face upon the city to the trav- 
eler entering its gates. Two whole city 
blocks fronting the Union Station are now 
being acquired by condemnation, and the 
buildings upon them will soon be torn 
down to make space for an open park. 
The avenue in front of the station, and 
approaching it from east and west, will be 
widened, so that the final effect will be 
greater ease of access and a new beauty 
of appearance. 

The other items in the bond issues ex- 





involves the tearing out of two 
business blocks in the heart of 
the downtown section, turning 
them into a great plaza around 
which will be grouped the new 
courthouse (costing four million 
dollars and now under construc- 
tion), the new war memorial 
museum building (costing, with 
the plaza, six million dollars), 
the present public library, and 
the several other public build- 
ings shown in the accompanying 
illustration. The plaza will per- 
mit open-air gatherings of a 
hundred thousand people in the 
business heart of the city upon 
great occasions, surrounded by 
a group of splendid buildings 











that evidence their community 
wealth and spirit. 
The station plaza will put an 


FLYING UNDER EADS BRIDGE 


The mighty spans of Eads’ great bridge do not offer a dangerous 
hazard to a venturesome pilot and thrill-seeking passengers. 
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PASSING OVER A RESIDENTIAL SECTION 
The St. Louis Cathedral is easily recognized because of its great size in contrast with surrounding homes. 
Practically the entire population lives in detached houses, one third of them being owned by the occupants. 


plain themselves. They provide for the 
enclosure of a stream through the heart of 
the city that has become practically an 
open sewer, for the creation of additional 
water supply from the Missouri River to 
care for a great increase in population, for 
beautifying the approach to the city over 
the Municipal Bridge, for the elimination 


of grade crossings, for improved and addi- 
tional parks and playgrounds, hospitals 
and institutions. 

A unique commission safeguards the 








expenditure of this huge sum of money. 
By unanimous public demand on the one 
hand, and unanimous municipal consent 
on the other, a committee of citizens 
drawn from the Council on Civic Needs 
continues to function as an advisory body 
to the city authorities in these matters. 
This committee, also headed by Mr. Car- 
ter, has no legal status, but its moral 
prestige is so powerful that no plans for 
expenditure under the bonds are adopted 
without its consultation and approval. 
Another interesting phase of 
the matter is this: St. Louis, by 
reason of its conservatism, has 
always been largely a “pay-as- 
you-go”’ city, so that before 
these bonds were authorized, its 
bonded indebtedness was neg- 
ligible. The prospects are, with 
its solid, steady, and accelerat- 
ing growth, the increase in tax- 
able values will permit the 
retirement of these new bonds 
over a period ending in about 
twenty years by payments out 
of normal revenues and with lit- 
tle or no increase in the tax rate. 
Meanwhile, the undistin- 
guished outlines of a city that 
has grown to greatness without 
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FROM RIVER TO RAIL 


Federal line and privately owned barges load 


and unload at the municipal docks. 


conscious plan or attention toap- 
pearances will have been trans- 
formed by art, working hand 
in hand with practical wisdom, 
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From a Drawing by Hugh Ferris 
ST. LOUIS ADOPTS THE SKYSCRAPER 


The Southwestern Bell Telephone Building, now nearing 
completion in the Boston of the Middle West. 
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into a metropolis of outstanding physical 
distinction in its grouping of public 
buildings, in its spaciousness and con- 
venience of public thoroughfares, and 
in its beautification of approaches. Or- 
ganized work to eliminate the smoke 
nuisance, too, is under way. For this end, 
the city maintains a laboratory and school 
to teach better methods of firing furnaces; 
while industry is adapting itself to correc- 
tive measures that will be profitable to 
itself, while likewise lifting the new beau- 
ties of the city from under the needless pall 
of smoke into the natural sunlight of clear 
day. 

Simultaneously with this expenditure of 
public funds, and to some extent stimu- 
lated by it, private enterprises are in pro- 
cess of spending sums aggregating approxi- 
mately seven hundred million dollars upon 
extensions and betterments. Notable 
among these is the new building of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, 
which, towering 360 feet above the street 
level, becomes the outstanding physical 
landmark of the city, and, with its glitter- 
ing white terra cotta finish and its receding 
tower effect in the new New York manner, 
sets a fashion of architectural effectiveness 
for the future. 

The physical transformation of St. Louis 
is by no means the only attraction of the 
city. Thirty years of devoted service to 
its intellectual progress upon the part of 
Robert S. Brookings has borne fruit in 
two institutions that give St. Louis a 
world-wide eminence in education. Else- 
where in this magazine is a special article 
devoted to the record of the development 
of Washington University into a beautiful 
seat of learning of the first rank, and of its 
Medical School into an institution de- 
scribed by European authorities as ful- 
filling “the American ideal” of a codrdi- 
nated hospital, educational, and research 
loundation. To Mr. Brookings belongs 
the honor of imagining these dreams now 
splendidly realized, and of supplying the 
driving energy and much of the money 
that brought them to pass, but he himself 
would be among the first to attribute the 
possibility of the accomplishment to the 
ready sympathy, high ideals. and financial 
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generosity of his fellow citizens who col- 
laborated with him. 

Even before these dreams came true- 
while they were in process of realization— 
the public school system of St. Louis had 
achieved a national reputation. All the 
modern devices for extending the benefits 
of knowledge to every class of children had 
been adopted by the city, including special 
schools for the benefit of those suffering 
from every class of handicap by reason of 
physical or mental misfortune. In one 
field, St. Louis set a fashion in education 
for which children everywhere can never 
be too grateful. This was in the adoption 
of a new style of design for school buildings 
by which light is admitted only from the 
rear and the sides, so that no child sits 
facing the glare from the windows. Ex- 
teriorly, this better planned building was 
clothed in an architectural pattern of 
sound design and truly inspiring beauty, 
so that the building itself became an en- 
during, silent lesson in good taste to its 
scholars. William B. Ittner, for many 
years architect and commissioner of build- 
ings for the St. Louis Board of Education, 
is responsible for this reform, which has 
been wisely imitated in so many other 
communities that it has revolutionized 
school architecture the country over. 

In several other realms of the mind and 
the spirit, St. Louis has pioneered to the 
uplifting of its people. ‘The magnificent 
St. Louis Municipal Theater in Forest 
Park is the largest municipally owned out- 
door theater in the world.” Its concrete 
auditorium, 225 feet deep, gives a seating 
capacity of 9,270, of which 1,600 seats 
are by law kept free to the public at all 
performances. The grassy bank of the 
River des Peres has been converted into a 
stage 120 feet wide and go feet deep, in 
the natural forest setting, with a bridge 
across the stream leading to the dressing 
rooms. The seats of the audience occupy 
the natural slope in front. 

Here every summer is presented a season 
of light opera on the grand scale. Last 
summer, for example, the repertory com- 
prised twelve performances, including such 
pieces as “Tolanthe,” “Fra Diavolo,” 
“The Pink Lady,” “Babes in Toyland,” 
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Photograph from Ewing Galloway 
TWELFTH STREET 


In its downtown section, St. Louis is completing a system of spacious boulevards that will solve its 
trathe problems and give the city a distinction in keeping with its importance. 


‘The Chocolate Soldier,’ and ‘‘The Red 
Mill.” One performance was devoted to 
“Tl Trovatore,”’ with artists from the 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
York and other leading operatic organiza- 
tions. More than half a million persons 
in all enjoyed this festival of music last 
summer. 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra has 
been in existence since before the Civil 
War and claims to be, except for New 
York’s Philharmonic, the oldest symphony 
organization in the United States. It 
is no mere child of a few music lovers: on 
the contrary, its annual budget of $150,000 
has been met for years by subscriptions 
from more than 1,800 firms, corporations, 
and individual citizens, and its concerts 
are attended by every element of the popu- 
lation, even the children, for whom special 
concerts are regularly given. St. Louis 
has shared its pleasure in this organization 
with other communities by sending the 
orchestra on tour, when it has given con- 
certs in all the Southern, Southwestern, 
and Central states. 

The Art Museum in St. Louis, like that 


in Detroit, is independent of private 
munificence, being supported by a direct 
tax authorized by the people themselves, 
to whom it is open free every day in the 


year. It ranks among the four best mu- 
seums in the country, and occupies a site 
rivaled by none, on the brow of a high hill 
overlooking the city and facing directly 
upon a park and lake below. 

Again like Detroit, St. Louis is a great 
industrial city that is yet a city of homes. 
Practically the entire white population 
(and much of the colored, which represents 
only 9 per cent. of the total) lives in de- 
tached houses; and of these homes at least 
one third are owned by the occupants. 

Asa family city, St. Louis has developed 
many other advantages of especial signt- 
ficance to its children and youths. Forest 
Park is the third largest city park in the 
country, and is only one of many, though 
smaller, pleasure grounds. In these parks’ 
functions a municipal athletic league 
which supervises sports in baseball, foot- 
ball, basketball, tennis, golf, rowing, 
swimming, and track athletics. Also conr 
prised in part in these parks are 23 picnic 
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grounds, 34 baseball grounds, 18 soccer 
fields. 29 public playgrounds, and 14 
wading pools for children—all maintained 
by the city. 

The St. Louis Zoo is in some respects 
one of the wonders of the world. Espe- 
cially does this appelation apply to the 
bear pits. “Pits” is not the proper term 
for this really wonderful artificial habitat 
for the bears, because they offer a uniquely 
open and pleasing range for these most 
interesting animals, in full freedom and in 
full view of the public. The accompany- 
ing illustration tells part of the story. 
The bears are separated from the public 
by deep concrete trenches dropping away 
from the foot level of the spectators. 
The unscaleable cliff formation is a com- 
pletely deceptive reproduction in concrete 
of an actual section of the Mississippi 
River limestone bluffs a few miles below 
the city. The dark openings in the rear 
lead into unlighted caves in which the bears 
hibernate. These“ pits,” erected ata cost of 
$235,000, have attracted experts from Eu- 
rope to study them for imitation abroad. 


Elsewhere in Forest Park, the children 
have access to the human delights and 
educational advantages of the largest bird- 
cage in the world—a huge garden of shrubs 
and trees enclosed in wire netting—besides 
the 1,100 living animals of all species in- 
cluded in the other special exhibits. 

Returning to the economic aspect of St. 
Louis, upon which its wealth of civic ad- 
vantages ultimately depends, a footnote 
should be written to the notice earlier given 
to its railroad facilities. Of the twenty- 
eight railroads terminating in the city, 
seventeen are trunk lines. “Taking into 
consideration the mileage directly covered 
by these properties,” says Henry Miller, 
president of the Terminal Railroad Asso- 
ciation, “the city can lay claim to 100,000 
miles, or close to 42 per cent. of the entire 
steam railway trackage of the country.” 

River transportation, too, has received a 
large impetus by virtue of Federal opera- 
tion of a large service on the inland water- 
ways, and by virtue of a Federal law re- 
quiring that river-borne freight shall in all 
cases be favored by a 20 per cent. lower 
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PHYSICALLY, ST. LOUIS IS BEING TRANSFORMED 


The great white structure at the left is the Masonic Temple and the beautiful neighboring 
building with pillared facade is the Scottish Rite Cathedral. 
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rate than the railroads charge for the same 
service. The barge line service between 
St. Louis and New Orleans has now been 
in operation for eight years. In 1919, the 
service handled only 106,000 tons of freight 
for the whole season; whereas in one month 
alone of last year, it handled 115,000 tons, 
and more than one million tons for the 
season. On April 27th of this year (1927), 
the Federal barge line between St. Louis 
and the Twin Cities—St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis—will be put into service, operating 
two tow-boats and fifteen barges every 
six days each way at the start. 

And in a few years St. Louis by virtue 
of her geographical position hopes to be- 
come the center of another great new 
system of transportation—the air lines 
of the nation, and already more than 
$150,000 has been spent on a model air- 
port which is rated among the best in the 
country. 

St. Louis has attained high rank as an in- 
vestment center as well. In 1925,St. Louis 
investment houses handled $137,000,000 
of original financing. An interesting phase 
of this business is that St. Louis occupies 
probably the leading position in the coun- 
try in the special field of financing the 
erection of houses of worship, the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company alone handling 
many millions of dollars for this purpose, 
operating in nearly every state from 
Florida to California and accommodating 
Jewish, Catholic, Protestant, and Christian 
Science congregations. 

Industrially, one of the most interesting 
developments in St. Louis is the growth of 
a steel industry which, already of conse- 
quence in the art of steel castings, promises 
to become an outstanding factor in the 
general steel business of the country. 
Recent practical tests of plants costing 
tens of millions of dollars have demon- 
strated the success of a new process of 
coking Illinois coal for blast furnace use, 
so that the once little-regarded soft coals of 
the enormous near-by veins are now 
definitely available for use in the manu- 
facture of iron and steel. Optimists claim 


a future comparable to that of Birmingham 
for St. Louis in the steel business. At 
the most conservative guess, the city is 
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assured of a very great increase in the 
production of steel. 

The manufacture of poots and shoes is. 
however, still the city’s greatest industry. 
The story of the process by which St. Louis 
took away from Boston and Lynn the 
national supremacy in this great trade is 
significant of the tendency of manufactures 
to follow, or even to precede, the westward 
march of the center of population. Ad- 
venturous manufacturers in St. Louis 
years ago undertook to supply the Middle 
West with the cheaper and middle grades 
of footwear—depending upon the nearness 
to the raw materials and the abundance of 
moderate-priced labor to overcome the 
acquired advantages of New England skill 
and organization. 

Nevertheless, large as it looms in St. 
Louis, only 8 per cent. of the city’s workers 
are employed in the shoe industry. Five 
other industries in St. Louis have each a 
yearly output in excess of $100,000,000, 
so that diversity of production is an out- 
standing characteristic of the city’s eco- 
nomic structure. This is one reason why, 
while St. Louis has never had a boom, it 
has never, on the other hand, had a heavy 
depression. : 

To St. Louis the present is prosperous, 
and the future looks golden. Why should 
it not—with so much of solid achievement 
accomplished, with its citizenry united in 
spirit and codperating in great enterprises 
of civic improvement, and, above all, with 
that embracing continental vastness en- 
folding it in all directions, growing in popu- 
lation, increasing in the production of 
wealth, and increasing in its demands for 
manufactured articles of use and luxury? 
St. Louis could not help growing if it 
tried. But how much better that it is 
conscious of its opportunity, and organized 
to develop it in full measure! And how 
best of all, that St. Louis has within its 
citizenship a body of idealistically minded 
people, who are making sure that these 
gains shall not all be gains in treasure, but 
that part of this new wealth shall be trans- 
lated into things of the spirit—the arts, 
recreations, and educational advantages 
that are the unseen realities behind the 
imposing physical evidences of civilization! 
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TWO OF OUR FIRST MAKERS OF LIGHTNING 





Edison and the late Charles Proteus Steinmetz. 


Makers of Lightning | 


Glimpses of the Wizardry in the General Electric Laboratories 


EDGAR C. WHEELER 


This article begins a series upon the work of our great scientific research laboratories 


which have created so many wonders for our mechanical age. 


In the next issue E. 


E. Free will tell of the work in the Western Electric laboratories, where the marvelous 
Vuaphone was created, and where experiments in transatlantic wireless telephony 


have been planned. 


“YOUR JOB here is to do as you please. 
Look around, find the thing that interests 
you most, and work at it.”” Such, in ef- 
fect, were the instructions given by Dr. 
Willis R. Whitney, director of the research 
laboratory of the General Electric Com- 
pany, to a young scientist, fresh from the 
classroom, who had arrived in Schenec- 
tady, New York, to join the staff of the 
laboratory—Dr. Irving Langmuir. 

That was seventeen years ago. The 
young scientist did as he was told. He 
went to work enthusiastically at the job of 
doing as he pleased. He looked around, 
hosing through the buildings that house a 


vast electric industry. And eventually he 
found the thing that interested him most— 
the mysterious realms of crowded nothing- 
ness inside the glass walls of an incandes- 
cent lamp bulb. An explorer, he set out 
for the unknown, steering his course 
through invisible universes of atoms and 
electrons, infinitesimal suns and planets 
beyond conception. Little by little he dis- 
covered their secrets. 

And because he did so, the rest of us 
to-day save close to a billion dollars a year 
in light bills; our streets and workshops are 
flooded at night with light as bright as 
day; we can enjoy perfect reproduction of 
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every field of activity,and whos: 
adventurous spirit has built ai 
organization of discovery whic! 
has made such names as Whit 
ney, Coolidge, Langmuir, and 
Steinmetz known throughout 
the world. 

When I visited the research 
laboratory in Schenectady the 
other day, I found this spirit to 
be one of the most thrilling and 
significant things in modern en- 
terprise. I know of nothing 
quite like it anywhere. Im- 
agine a great manufacturing 
company, organized for profit 
like any other, yet saying to a 
group of its men: 

“Dowhat you like best. Take 
as much time as you wish. We 
demand no immediate returns. 


hd 








DR. IRVING LANGMUIR 


rhe noiseless construction of steel buildings is the promise 
of a new method of atomic hydrogen arc welding discovered by 


Dr. Langmuir. 


high-power radio broadcasting from one 
end of the land to the other. Because he 
was able to do as he pleased, we can look 
forward to the promise of cheap transmis- 
sion of electric power in place of coal, 
noiseless construction of welded steel 
buildings, and probably even greater won- 
ders of electricity that we do not dream of 
now. 

The achievements of Dr. Langmuir 
are mentioned here at the outset simply 
because they typify the work of a whole 
group of remarkable men at Schenectady 
who, within a few short years, have made 
fundamental scientific research a vital 
thing in the everyday lives of people 
everywhere. Through pure research, Dr. 
Langmuir discovered new riches for the 
use of the world. He has given us, among 
other things, the gas-filled tungsten lamp, 
the high vacuum electron tubes of radio, 
and, more recently, a new method of 
arc welding which produces the high- 
est useful heat yet known. Yet he 
is only one of a small army of explorers 
whose passion for knowledge has enriched 


All we ask is that you, as 
trained scientists, venture into 
fields unknown to us and tell us 
what you find. It may take 
months, or it may take years, 
or you may find nothing at 
all; we are willing to wait.” 

Yet that is exactly what is happening in 
Schenectady in a day of high-pressure in- 
dustry. And, remarkably enough, the 
business enterprise, having thus staked 
money and effort in a venture that assures 
no tangible gain, discovers that it, and the 
public which it serves, are being repaid 
a hundred fold. 

Pure science comes down to earth, as- 
suming an understandable and romantic 
réle. The very building which houses the 
research laboratory reflects its new mean- 
ing. One might expect this building to be 
located in some out-of-the-way corner, in a 
place where long-bearded scientists might 
toy with chemicals and furnaces in soli- 
tude. But not so. It is tucked right in 
the heart of a manufacturing plant that 
employs some twenty thousand workers, 
seemingly a vital spot in the whole enter- 
prise. 

In this five-story factory of science | 
found the director of the laboratory, Dr. 
Whitney, seated in a very modern office 
at a very modern flat-topped desk. Far 
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from being a long-bearded recluse, he is a 
rugged, forceful, thoroughly human and 
approachable man. Indeed, he is really 
three men in one—an executive who might 
hold his own in any high-geared business 
office, a trained scientist of wide technical 
knowledge, and a man of vision whose eyes 
see beyond everyday horizons, yet whose 
interest in people and realities amounts 
almost to a passion. 

“Nowadays,” he said, “the men who 
spend their lives in the laboratory find 
they cannot remain indefinitely in any 
field of pure research. For every time 
they come upon a new bit of knowledge, 
almost instantly they discover some prac- 
tical application. Naturally their minds 
are turned to the problem of perfecting 
methods for the application. Thus the 


dividing line between pure science and 
applied science becomes thin.” 

Therein he revealed the source of the 
many magical electrical servants that are 
tumbling into our hands almost faster than 
we can comprehend their meaning. As I 
passed through the corridors and rooms of 























DR. W. W. 


No man can foretell the possibilities of his latest 
invention, the Cathode Ray Tube. 
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DR. W. R. WHITNEY 
Director of the research laboratory of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, an altruistic department 
that has greatly enriched mankind and generously 
rewarded its sponsors. 


the laboratory, watching these adventurers 
of science at their work, I found every- 
where the truth of Dr. Whitney’s words. 
In one room, filled with strange ma- 
chines and instruments, I met men who, 
with Dr. Wheeler P. Davey, have learned 
how to measure, to the millionths of an 
inch, atomic specks of matter far beyond 
the range of the most powerful microscope. 
Tothem every lump of metal, far from being 
the solid mass which it seems, is composed 
of intricate systems of atoms, arranged in 
wonderfully symmetrical crystal forms. 
An atom, they say, is about as large com- 
pared with a baseball as a baseball is when 
compared with the earth. Yet with the 
aid of X-ray photographs, Dr. Davey and 
his associates have revealed thin, shadowy 
lines which are actual pictures of orderly 
rows of atoms built one upon another to 
form the structure of the metal. By the 
distances between these rows they can tell 
the geometrical designs of the crystals. 
They have made working models of the 
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A TWO-MILLION VOLT LIGHTNING STROKE 


Determining better methods of protection through experiments with harnessed lightning and a 
miniature village is a part of the high voltage laboratory’s regular research work. 


designs. I saw both the photographs and 
the models. 

“Interesting experiments,’ 
say, “but what good are they?” 

To which Dr. Davey might reply, as a 
great scientist did once when asked a 
similar question. 

“What good,” he said, “is a baby?” 

By exploring the atoms and learning of 
their structure and arrangement, Dr. 
Davey and the men who work with him 
can determine with uncanny accuracy the 
brittleness, toughness, or pliability of any 
metal. So they are learning how to pro- 
long the life of metal parts and machines, 
and how to compound new and better 
metals to serve particular needs. 

In another room which, like a kitchen, 
was lined with ovens, burners, and pots, 
[ came upon Dr. F. D. Wilson, who for 
years has been busy, day in and day out, 
brewing sticky black messes of varnish— 
“black goo,” they call it in the laboratory. 
A strange occupation, you may say; yet 
this scientist, by his everlasting brewing, 
has perfected an insulating varnish which 
withstands the tests of time, refuses to 
crack under prolonged heat, yet is thin 
enough, when applied to a coil of wire, to 


> you may 


permeate every crack and crevice. Its use 
already has brought about important sav- 
ings in the making of electrical machines. 

A few doors away another chemist was 
experimenting with a curious man-made 
resinous substance called glyptal. One 
specimen he showed me resembled clear, 
amber-colored glass; but when he threw it 
to the floor it did not break or even crack. 
Another piece looked like white porcelain. 
In liquid form it could be spread in a thin 
coat on various materials. 

“We have no idea yet of all the uses to 
which glyptal may be put,” he said. “We 
do know that it resists moisture and heat 
and so serves as a highly efficient insulator. 
We’re trying it for every purpose we can 
think of. See, here is a penholder made of 
the stuff. And I'll tell you a secret—a 
number of men around the works are weal- 
ing false teeth of glyptal. They are going 
to tell us how well it holds up!” 

Again, in another part of the laboratory . 
were men who spend their hours exploring 
the secrets of vibration. By intricate ex- 
periments and calculations incomprehen- 
sible to most of us, two of them, Chester 
W. Rice and Edward W. Kellogg, have 
perfected radio loudspeakers that repro 
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duce faithfully the 
deepest organ notes as 
well as the highest vio- 
lin harmonics. By oth- 
er experiments other re- 
search men have found 
out how it happens that 
sometimes a wheel of a 
huge turbine generator 
will be set into vibra- 
tion until it flies apart 
—literally bursts from 
singing. With amaz- 
ingly high speed pho- 
tography they have 
pictured the actual 
bursting, and have de- 
vised ways to preventit. 

These are a few pas- 
sing glimpses of the 
ways in which the 
searchers for knowledge 
are bringing useful new 
things into our grasp. 

But most fascinating 


of all, to me, were the laboratory rooms 
where Dr. Whitney and his fellow explorers 
are penetrating the farthermost secrets of 
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THE CAMERA SEES MORE THAN THE 


EYE 


The delicate tracery recorded on a photographic negative of 
1,c00,000 volts describing an arc 108 inches long is in sharp 
contrast to the blinding flash seen by the eve. 


energy and power—the infinite universe of 
electrons. Every atom of matter, they 
find, is like a midget solar system with a 
central nucleus about which are 











grouped electrons much as the 
planets circle our sun. These 
tiny units really consist of 
minute charges of electricity. 
Thus, Dr. Whitney tells us, mat- 
ter is only a vacuum in which 
there are enormous numbers of 
positive and negative electrical 
charges. The basis of all things 
is electricity. In the electron 
lies the source of the world’s 
power and energy. Indeed, it 
may hold the secret of life itself. 

Yet these units of energy are 
so inconceivably small that 
something like ten million mil- 
lion of them could be placed side 
by side in the space of an inch. 
If you can conceive of an atom 
















THE LARGEST COPPER CRYSTAL EVER PRODUCED 


To check some remarkable calculations as to the conductivity 
of copper, scientists produced a single copper crystal seventeen 
inches long and two inches in diameter; it weighs more than 


twelve pounds. 












enlarged to the size of the earth, 
then one of its electrons would 
be represented by a point the 
size of a pinhead. The number 
of electrons which pass every 
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THE CATHODE RAY TUBE 


INVENTED BY 


DR. COOLIDGE 


Out through the nickel window in the end at a speed of 150,000 miles a second plunges a stream of elec- 
trons, producing a mysterious purple glow (pictured on the opposite page) and transforming anything 


in its pathway. 


second through an ordinary electric lamp 
is so large that it would take all the people 
of a city the size of Chicago twenty thou- 
sand years to count them at the rate of 
two a second! 

The astounding thing is that there are 
men of the laboratory who not only have 
been able to grasp, count, and measure 
such elusive units, but to set free their 
marvelous energy, locked in the atoms, 
and turn it to useful ends. In doing 
this they have created wonderful instru- 
ments, such as the vacuum-tube detectors 
and amplifiers of your radio receiver, the 
Coolidge X-ray tubes, the high-power 
transmitting tubes which have made broad- 
casting possible, the high voltage power 
rectifying tubes. The possibilities of these 
instruments in the service of man have 
barely been touched. 

What sort of men are they who, explor- 
ing the dim borderlands of the universe, 
have made such things possible? To 
meet them, you would say they are like 
any other men you know. There is noth- 


ing “high brow” about them. They are 
understandable men, as intensely inter- 
ested in the events about them as they 
are in the regions beyond human vision. 

There is Dr. Albert W. Hull, for exam- 
ple, who has listened, aided by powerful 
vacuum-tube amplifiers, to the crash of 
electrons against a target, and has meas- 
ured their force. He has traced the paths 
of atomic particles plunging through arti- 
ficial clouds. 

And there is Dr. W. D. Coolidge, hon- 
ored the world over for his invention ol 
the super X-ray tube and the little portable 
X-ray apparatus which any doctor can 
carry in his hand to the bedside of a pa- 
tient. The largest of his tubes is more 
than a yard long; the smallest only a few 
inches. Like a magician, summoning elec- 
trons at his bidding, he has made them - 
available to physicians and dentists for the 
relief of human suffering, and to engineers 
for the testing of materials. He has even 
used the magically penetrating rays, pro- 
duced by bombardments of speeding elec- 
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trons, to locate water pipes concealed be- 
neath the walls of his home. 

In Dr. Coolidge’s laboratory I found 
him, a retiring little man of few words, 
hard at work in his shirtsleeves among glass 
tubes, wires, batteries, and switches. In 
an adjoining room stood his latest creation, 
the cathode ray tube, a great glass bulb 
which shoots into the air bombardments of 
electrons which mysteriously transform 
most objects they strike. At one side of 
the tube is a heated filament, the cathode; 
at the opposite side a copper tunnel ending 
in a window of thin nickel foil, the anode. 
An assistant darkened the room, then 
threw a switch, sending an electric current 
of thousands of volts across the tube. In- 
stantly, with a low hum, a strange ball of 
purple light hung in the air before the win- 
dow. Next he placed a 
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Other wonders followed. All of them, 
I learned, were brought about when 
streams of electron bullets, hurled from 
the hot filament of the tube, plunged out 
through the nickel window at a speed of 
some 150,000 miles a second and crashed 
into the atoms of objects placed in their 
path. The impact upset the balanced 
arrangement of electrons in these atoms, 
and the resulting disturbance caused the 
beautiful color effects of heatless light. 

As it stands to-day in the laboratory, 
the Coolidge cathode ray tube is purely an 
instrument of research and experiment. 
But what of the future? Neither Dr. 
Coolidge nor any one of his associates 
ventures to guess its value to mankind. 
Butas in every other adventure in research, 
they are keeping on the trail to discover its 

possible applications. 





clear, colorless crystal 
of calcite in the path of 
the purple rays. It 
glowed with the hue of 
sunset. He removed 
the crystal and put it 
in the palm of my hand. 
It continued to glow as 
if red hot; yet it was 
cold to the touch! A 
piece of gray granite, 
placed before the win- 
dow, sparkled with 
brilliant colors. Acet- 





Significantly, the 
story of this instru- 
ment, and of the other 
vacuum tubes which 
have been mentioned, 
carries us back to Dr. 
Langmuir, and to his 
early experiments in 
pure research which had 
no definite object in 
view. Indeed, it was 
out of his search for 
fundamental knowledge 








ylene gas’ became yel- 
low powder which the 
most powerful chemi- 


cals cannot dissolve. with heatless light 


CATHODE RAYS 
A purplish glow hangs before the nickel 
window of the Cathode Ray Tube when 
in use and objects placed before it glow 


that these creations 
wereborn. Hereinliesa 
real romance of science. 

You will recall that 
when Dr. Langmuir 














IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE GREAT STEINMETZ 


Hurling thunderbolts across the laboratory to discover new sources of power for the world’s 
work. Here is shown 1,500,000 volts arcing fourteen feet three inches! 
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first arrived at the research laboratory and 
was told to “look around,” the thing that 
interested him most was the inside of an 
incandescent lamp. He began to in- 
vestigate, to discover, if possible, exactly 
what happened there. One of his first 
studies was to measure the heat of the 
tungsten filament and its rate of break- 
down under varying conditions. In doing 
so he introduced various kinds of gases 
into the bulb. From countless experi- 
ments he concluded that by coiling the 
filament as a helix and using argon instead 
of vacuum he could reduce the cost of 
the light to one half. Argon is the 
element which constitutes a little less than 
1 per cent. of the air we breathe, and 
which had been discovered in 1894 by 
Sir William Ramsay, British scientist. 
The results were startling. Not only did 
the filament give off whiter and brighter 
light than ever before, but it required less 
current for a higher temperature than 
ever had been possible in a vacuum lamp. 
It was this discovery that led directly to 
the development of the gas-filled mazda 
lamps which burn to-day throughout the 
world. 

Again, during his investigations of the 
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effects of various gases, Dr. Langmuir hit 
upon a chemical combination which pro- 
duced the highest temperature yet used. 
Studying heat losses of tungsten filaments 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen, he found 
that at a certain temperature the hydrogen 
broke up into atoms. When the atoms 
recombined into molecules, they set free 
intense heat. To-day that discovery has 
been developed into a new method of 
atomic hydrogen arc welding which prom- 
ises to revolutionize the building of steel 
structures, doing away with the ear- 
splitting noise of riveting hammers. 

I watched this new welding process 
through the darkened window ofa weld- 
er’s helmet. Two pieces of steel were 
placed side to side, and the white flame of 
the torch was played upon the seam where 
they joined. The temperature, I was told, 
was more than 6,000° F. Instantly the 
steel melted and ran like water. Cooling, 
the two pieces of steel became as one, with- 
out the use of any soldering material 
whatsoever. In the same room later I saw 
welded steel beams which had been sub- 
jected to many tons of pressure. While one 
of the beams had crumpled under the 
strain, the welded joints had held firm. 














IN THE REALM OF PURE RESEARCH 


That a thing has never been done is a direct challenge to these 
pioneers who think always in terms of to-morrow 
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MODELS OF ATOMIC 


STRUCTURE 


lhe layman will be astonished to learn that these scientists are able not only to construct models of th 
structural arrangement of the tiny atoms in an object but also to count and measure the elusive and 


infinitesimal electrons as well. 


The absence of rivet holes required in or- 
dinary steel construction served to add 
strength to the joint. 

Dr. Langmuir’s theoretical study of the 
habits of electrons led to the high vacuum 
tubes which, perhaps, are the greatest of 
all his contributions. His curiosity was 
aroused by the fact that in the early 
vacuum tubes the discharge of electrons 
from the filament was obtained only in a 
tlatively poor vacuum. The commonly 
accepted theory was that the discharge re- 
sulted from some chemical action between 
the gases remaining in the tube and the 
glowing filament. He saw, however, that 
such low vacuums limited the voltage of 
the vacuum tube, and _ consequently 
limited its future development. So, instead 
of accepting the prevailing theory, he 
challenged it. Not only did he prove it 
wrong, but he discovered a new principle 
of electron emission, known as the “space 
charge law,”” which made possible the high- 
power, high-vacuum tube. 

By no means all of the great achieve- 
ments of the laboratory, however, have 
come from the discoveries of pure research 
 @ttied on without a definite goal in view. 


Indeed, many of them are the result of 


years of patient, tireless effort directed 
toward the solution of a specific, practical 


problem. Often this involves doing the 
seemingly impossible. 

“The impossible,’ Dr. Whitney has 
said, “‘is that which we have not yet 
learned to do.” It is in this spirit that he 
and his associates have overcome obstacles 
apparently insurmountable. 

An outstanding sample of the unbeat- 
able spirit of research was the early work of 
Dr. Coolidge in finding a means by which 
brittle tungsten metal could be made pliant 
and drawn out into fine wire for filaments. 
To do this he not only had to overturn 
existing theories in metallurgy and dis- 
cover a new principle, but to invent a man- 
ufacturing process for use of this principle. 
It took years of work, but he did it. 

Tungsten, mined from deep in the earth 
on the borders of Death Valley in Cali- 
fornia and in the mountains of Japan and 
Korea, is one of the so-called rare metals. 
Yet, thanks largely to Dr. Coolidge’s 
labors, many thousands of miles of fine 
tungsten wire are serving the world to-day. 
It has worked a revolution in lighting, and 
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it has found countless other uses. Its 
great value is that it is the hardest of 
metals, has the highest melting point of 
any, and, when produced in the ductile 
state, is the strongest metal known. 

At first used for filaments, however, 
tungsten was extremely brittle, and there- 
fore extremely fragile. A slight jar might 
break it. Virtually every scientist agreed 
that it was fundamentally a brittle metal 
and never could be made pliable. 

But not so Coolidge. He refused to ac- 
cept the “established fact.” Working 
with a tiny piece of the fragile stuff, he 
found that at extremely high temperatures 
he could bend it ever so little. Then, by 
flattening it, he found that he could 
lengthen it a trifle. Even more surpris- 
ing, he discovered that as the metal cooled 
it could be bent a little more. By con- 
tinually flattening it and drawing it out at 
progressively lower temperatures, he even- 
tually worked it into thoroughly pliant 
wire at room temperature. 

This was a revolutionary discovery. For 
whereas virtually every other metal be- 
comes more pliable with increased heat, 


the process with tungsten is reversed. Dr. 
Coolidge labored many years more to per- 
fect the present manufacturing process by 
which tungsten ingots are swaged by 
mechanical hands into thinner and thinner 
rods, until at last they become wire finer 


than a hair. Because of the hardness of 
the metal, diamond dies are required to 
make the wire; it would cut through any 
other material. One of the delicate 
threads is so strong that if you try to break 
it, it will cut into your hands. It can be 
bent into coils of almost any desired form. 
And during the war it proved that it could 
withstand the severest shocks. 

Another example of the achievement of 
a definite goal was the work of Charles 
Van Brunt and Schuyler Miller in develop- 
ing a method of reclaiming and refining 
used motor oil. By the use of chemicals 
and heat, they succeeded not only in re- 
moving foreign matter, such-as grit and 
the products of combustion, but in return- 
ing to the oil its original lubricating prop- 
erties. 

I have tried to describe briefly here 


something of the work of men at Schenect- 
ady, and of its significance to you and me, 
There are many other marvelous things | 
have not mentioned. The portable electro- 
cardiograph, for example, which electrically 
records and measures defects in human 
heart action. Or the production of clear 
fused quartz, the most transparent solid 
known to man, which can carry curative 
ultra-violet light around corners, or can be 
used for heat-resisting lenses and insula- 
tors. Or the photo-electric cell, the amaz- 
ing electrical “‘eye”’ by which pictures can 
be sent across the country by wire, and 
over the seas by radio. 

The men who have done all these things 
say that they are only at the beginning. 
Their field of service is as wide as the world 
and beyond. In the footsteps of the great 
Steinmetz, they have learned how to-send 
two-million-volt lightning belts crashing 
across their laboratories, and so have found 
ways of protection against the thunder- 
bolts of nature. They have lightened 
human drudgery, relieved suffering, short- 
ened time and space, harnessed new 
sources of power for the work of the world, 
and given us new glimpses into the mean- 
ing of the universe. 

And yet they say that what they have 
done is only a foretaste of what the future 
holds. 

Dr. Whitney talked briefly of this future. 
He spoke of the day when we may sit al 
our firesides and see by radio the faces of 
great men as they talk to us across the air. 
He spoke of the day when the high-tension 
power line running across his farm wil 
enable the farmer, by tapping it, to make 
electricity do his work. He spcke of the 
wonders of to-day which will seem com- 
monplace to-morrow, and of the wonders! 
to-morrow which seem impossible to-day. 

The indomitable spirit of achievement 
which inspires Dr. Whitney and his men’s 
expressed on a little sheet of paper pasted 
on the wall in Dr. Langmuir’s office: 


Got any rivers they say are uncrossable? 
Got any mountains you can’t tunnd 
through? 
We specialize on the wholly impossibie. 
Doing the thing that no one can do. 
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The Pompeu of Ancient America 


A Vast Settlement Destroyed Centuries Before Christ 


A. HYATT VERRILL 


We believe that this article stands unique among accounts of modern archeological 


discoveries. 


America 1s not so young, after all. 


It 1s the story of an American city which flourished and probably was 
destroyed by a volcano centuries before Pompeii existed. 


We are finding that 


Moreover, the veteran explorer for the Museum 


of the American Indian who discovered this ancient city and who writes this article 
believes that he has made another most interesting discovery—that steel implements 
were used 1n America centuries ago—a theory which was scoffed at until iron was 
found in King Tut-Ankh-Amon’s tomb in Egypt, dating back to about 1350 B. C. 


ALTHOUGH the prehistoric graves or 
guacas of Panama have been known since 
the time of the Spanish Conquest, and 
have yielded countless thousands of pieces 
of pottery and stone artifacts and innumer- 
able gold ornaments, yet, strange as it may 
seem, no scientific investigation of these 
archeological remains has ever been 
undertaken until the last year. The 
results of the first six months’ work, carried 
on by the author in the interests of the 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, of New York, have proved 
absolutely astounding, wholly unexpected, 
and of such scientific value and interest 
that, as one of our foremost authorities 


phrased it, the discoveries have “written 
a new history of Central American arche- 
ology.”’ 

Anentirely new and hitherto undreamed- 
of culture has been revealed, and although 
a vast amount of research, study, and 
comparative investigation must be made, 
and intensive field work carried on for 
several years before definite conclusions 
can be established regarding the arche- 
ological status and relationship of this 
new culture, yet, from the material already 
obtained, it is possible to establish many 
facts which are almost as fascinatingly 
interesting to the layman as to thescientist. 

Like many another important discovery, 


THE MAN AND THE BEETLE 
Pottery in vivid colors dug from the Buried City. 















































THE FACE 


ON THE URN 


Whose portrait it is no one knows, but the vessel 
itself is merely a jug colored red and black. 


the existence of these remains was revealed 
by accident. In 1924, while I was collect- 
ing ethnological specimens among the 
Coclé Indians, a few pieces of prehistoric 
pottery were brought to me by the natives. 
These were strikingly different from any- 
thing ever found before in Panama. Every 
object was absolutely unique and indicated 
the existence of a wholly unknown and 
unsuspected culture in the district. But 
even then, neither Mr. Heye, Professor 
Saville, nor myself had the slightest con- 
ception of the truly remarkable results, 
or the vast extent of the remains, which 
my investigations of the past year were 
destined to reveal. 

The district where investigations have 
been conducted is a level alluvial plain 
or llano lying between the Pacific Coast 
and the Cordillera, a district cut by many 
streams and several good-sized rivers, 
broken by occasional small hills or knolls, 
and, with the exception of the river bottom 
lands, almost sterile and wholly unfit for 
agriculture. It is, therefore, rather re- 
markable that a teeming, vast population 
should have occupied this territory, es- 
pecially as the prehistoric denizens of the 
area were evidently preéminently agri- 
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cultural. The only explanation is that in 
the days when the prehistoric people 
dwelt here conditions were very different 
from the present. During the rainy 
months the district is transformed into a 
veritable swamp, the rivers overflowing 
their banks and flooding the Janos, while 
during the dry months the plains become 
baked, the streams disappear or dwindle to 
mere rills and mud holes, the vegetation 
dies, and the district is transformed intoa 
parched, almost desert country, so that 
excavatory work is practicable only during 
a few months of the year. 

Standing boldly from the inland edge of 
the Jlanos towers the volcano of Guaca- 
mayo. The broken-down crater contains 
vast sulphur deposits and the mountain 
still rumbles and emits steam and _ hot 
water from its fumaroles. There is every 
evidence that, at no very distant date, 
Guacamayo was in violent eruption and 
covered what had hitherto been a fertile 
land with ashes and mud which have no! 
yet had time to decompose thoroughly 
and form arable soil. 

My statement that the area supported a 
vast and teeming population is based on 
several obvious facts. First, the immense 
number of burials, ceremonial monuments, 
village sites, and mounds. Second, the 
incredible number of potsherds, stone 
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ANOTHER CARTOON 


The man who made the jug might have been 
poking fun at some one, and he put a funny face 
on the side. It is colored red and black 
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artifacts, and other manufactured articles 
scattered over an immense area. Third, 
the enormous size and great number of 
stone stelai, monuments, etc., which could 
have been moved and erected only by 
thousands of hands. The remains of this 
newly discovered culture have already 
been found over an area approximately 
fifty miles in length and ten to twelve miles 
in width, or roughly about five hundred 
square miles. By this I do not mean that 
every square mile of the immense area is 
covered with remains, but over this entire 
area, remains of the same prehistoric race 
occur, sometimes widely separated, at 
other times thickly covering hundreds of 
acres. Among the remains are kitchen 
middens, village sites, burials, ceremonial 
or temple sites, and mounds. In places, 
along some of the rivers, village sites, 
marked by potsherds and stone artifacts, 
extend for miles. In other places burials 
are so numerous that it is practically im- 
possible to dig anywhere over an area of 
several acres without disclosing a grave. 

Ceremonial monuments of stone are 
numerous and there are hundreds of low, 
rounded mounds where excavations yield 
innumerable potsherds and stone imple- 
ments. But by far the most interesting 
and extensive remains, the spot which so 
far has yielded the finest and most surpris- 
ing results, and the nucleus of the whole 
culture is a huge temple or ceremonial site 
which may well be called the “Temple of a 





THE ALLIGATOR TUREEN 


There are no alligators now in the waste where 
the buried city was found, but there must have 
deen thousands of years ago, for the artist used 
dligator heads as models for the legs of this 
peculiar red and white dish. 





THE 


PELICAN HEAD VASE 


The tendency toward the plumed serpent is illus- 
trated in the design surrounding the peculiar 
pelican head. This piece, recovered from the 
ruins, was in two shades of brown and lighte1 
colors. 


Thousand Idols.” Lying between the 
Rio Grande and the Rio Cafio, the remains 
of this great prehistoric place of worship 
cover a level plain of more than one hun- 
dred acres, although only a small portion— 
about ten acres—has been cleared of 
jungle and partly excavated. This portion, 
however, appears to be the most interest- 
ing and important part of the whole, the 
central and probably most sacred portion. 
Despite the jungle, my first visit to the 
temple site revealed enough to convince 
me that the place was a veritable treasure 
trove of archeology. Scattered here and 
there were immense squared monoliths, 
some prone and half-buried in the soil, 
others erect and projecting several feet 
above the earth, and still others sagging 
drunkenly to one side. Clearing of a 
portion of the area revealed rows of im- 
mense stone phallic columns arranged in 
the form of an almost geometrically per- 
fect quadrangle, with rows of monoliths 
running due east and west and north and 
south. At the northern edge of the cleared 
area stood a row of thirty-one phallic 
columns of basaltic rock spaced from 
eight to twelve feet apart and extend- 
ing due east and west. One hundred feet 
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east of these and one hundred feet south 
were two immense basaltic columns, both 
of which had broken off at the surface of 
the earth and had fallen to one side. One 
hundred and fifty feet south of these, and 
running due north and south, was a row 
of twenty-seven phallic monuments, many 
of which had fallen, while others had 
sagged to one side. Two hundred and 
fifty feet south of these, and directly in 
line with them, were 
two more immense 
columns nearly three 
feet square, and both 
of which had broken 
off and fallen. Three 
hundred feet west of 
these was a semi- 
circular row of small 
columns twenty - five 
in number. Three 
hundred feet north of 
these and three hun- 
dred and fifty feet 
from the first row of 
thirty-one columns 
was a row of twenty- 
one columns running 
north and south, two 
of which were sculp- 
tured. 

Thus the three rows 
of phallic monuments, with the two corner 
groups, formed a quadrangle approximately 
three hundred by seven hundred feet in 
area. ‘This in itself was a surprising dis- 
covery and spoke eloquently of the hercu- 
lean labor of the people who had erected 
the huge stone columns. At that time, 
however, only fractional portions of the 
monoliths were visible, and as work pro- 
gressed and new wonders and surprising 
discoveries were brought to light I became 
more and more impressed by the immen- 
sity of the work the prehistoric race had 
undertaken. 

Many of the columns were from fifteen 
to eighteen feet in length and from fifteen 
to thirty inches square. With few ex- 
ceptions all had been hand-tooled to oval, 

rectangular, pentagonal, or octagonal sec- 
tion, and many had been worked to 
cylindrical forms almost as true and per- 





THE DRAGON 
The inhabitants of the ancient city were espe- 


cially skilled in the ceramic arts. 
plate of pale buff ware with the dragon motif in 
blue and red, and the tendency toward a plumed 
serpent design again appears. 
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No stone of 
the same character existed near the site, 


fect as if turned on a lathe. 


and later investigations revealed the 
quarry on a basaltic hill several miles 
distant, on the farther side of a large river. 
To have quarried and cut these huge stone 
columns—even though in the rough they 
were merely natural cleavages of basalt— 
to have transported them overland for 
miles, to have ferried them across the river 
seemed an almost 
superhuman feat. 

To accomplish the 
same results with 
modern devices and 
equipment would be 
no mean undertaking 
and would require 
months of labor, and 
yet the primitive men 
who cut and dragged 
the columns to this 
long-buried place of 
worship must have 
been limited to hand 
labor, to ropes and 
perhaps rollers, to the 
crudest of tools. Even 
though thousands 
toiled and labored, 
years, decades, per- 
haps centuries, must 
have been required to transport the hun- 
dreds of great monoliths from the distant 
quarry to the temple, and one marvels at 
the sublime faith, the sincerity, the belie! 
in their gods that led these ancient people 
to this task; that kept them at it month 
after month, year after year, until their 
temple was complete. 

At times, too, their task must have 
seemed almost hopeless. Many of the 
columns were cracked or broken in transit 
and still lie where they were discarded by 
the wayside. But even after the grea! 
stones were safely brought to their dest 
nation the work was only begun. Evel 
the smaller columns are so heavy that 
eight or ten husky peons found it difficul 
to lift or move them, and we can scarcel! 
conceive how or by what means the for 
gotten builders of the temple raised the 
immense monoliths to a_perpendiculi! 
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THE TEMPLE SITE 


The solemn gentlemen on the left are of heavy stone, and the picture on the right shows the conditions 


of excavating thirteen feet of earth to recover idols and columns. 


The central column in the right 


picture is seventeen feet long and nearly three feet thick. 


position and secured them firmly in place 
to form the straight rows of monuments 
that still stand. 

But even more remarkable, more inter- 
esting, and necessitating even more in- 
explicable labor, were the innumerable 
stone idols which the excavations brought 
to light. These, like the columns, were 
arranged in regular rows running north 
and south, and, in every case, with the 
laces toward the east. To 


these idols had been fairly evenly spaced, 
about six feet apart, but through countless 
centuries many had fallen and were out of 
line, others had sagged far to one side, 
many were broken and their various frag- 
ments scattered, while all which had been 
exposed above the surface of the earth had 
been broken off or destroyed. Buried 
under many feet of soil in the very center 
of the area, and midway between the inner 

rows of idols was a great 





the east of the group of 
twenty-seven columns were 
wo rows of these images. 
Six feet west of the same row 
of columns was a second line 
of idols mainly of animal 
lorms. Six feet west of these 
was a row of idols of human 
lorms. Thirty feet west of 
these and twelve feet from 
the sculptured columns was 
another line of human figures, 
and six feet west of these, and 
equidistant from the sculp- 








stone column more than 
fifteen feet in length and two 
feet square, and carefully cut 
and tooled. The lower por- 
tion still stood firmly perpen- 
dicular, but the upper portion 
had been broken in three 
places, and the three sections 
were widely separated. 
Standing at this central 
column, at whose base were 
four idols—one a man, an- 
other a woman and child, 
another a jaguar, and the 








lured columns, was still an- 
other row of animal forms. 
Originally, it was evident, 








FIGURE OF A WOMAN 
Taken from the temple site. 


fourth a bird—one quickly 
grasped the ground plan of 
the entire site, for the idols 
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and columns had been so placed and spaced 
as to form radiating lines with the central 
column as a nucleus, probably symbolizing 
the sun. At the base of this central col- 
umn, and at the base of every other column 
and idol, were large stones or river boulders 
of quartz or jasper, in nearly every case 
artificially smoothed and flattened on the 
upper side, and which evidently served 
the dual purpose of sacrificial altars and 
supports to the columns or idols. At the 
extreme northern end of one row of idols 
the stone at the base was of huge size and, 
in addition to being cut and smoothed on 
the faces, was elaborately sculptured with 
human figures and conventional designs 
about the circumference. In the same 
position on the neighboring row of images 
was a still larger stone slightly hollowed 
out on one surface and with the raised 
edge beautifully carved to represent an 
alligator or lizard. 


Americans Worshipped Here 
Before the Trojan War 


From four to twelve feet of soil have 
accumulated during the years since the 
temple was in use, an accumulation that 
bespeaks an enormous period of time, for 
while we may have no definite data as to 
the rate of deposit in the locality we can 
form some idea of the ages that must have 
passed since the prehistoric race first 
worshipped and offered sacrifices at this 
spot. We know that the temple has not 
been in use since the arrival of Europeans, 
and hence the thin layer of mold that 
covers the last or uppermost potsherds 
must represent the débris of at least four 
hundred years. Of course fires have 
destroyed much of the decaying vege- 
tation which accumulated on the surface, 
but even if we allow for 50 per cent. de- 
stroyed annually in this way the accumu- 
lation would not have exceeded two or 
three inches in a century. At this rate it 
would require four hundred years to de- 
posit a foot of soil, and an accumulation 
of ten feet would mean that some four 
thousand years have passed since the first 
monuments and idols were erected. I 
say “since the first monuments,” for it is 
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evident that the temple was not built in a 
year or in a century, but in all probability 
was formed little by little through perhaps 
thousands of years. It has been stated 
that the Mayas erected a stele every 
twenty years, and if the denizens of Coclé 
followed the same system, then their 
temple must have been in use for at least 
two thousand years. Of course, this is 
merely theory, but there is undeniable 
proof that this site was in use for a very 
long period. 

Finally, we have the quality and work- 
manship displayed on stone work and 
potsherds as corroborative evidence. The 
more recent idols are wonderful examples 
of sculpture, often cut from the hardest 
rock, beautifully finished, true in form, and 
of large size—one or two human figures 
being nearly life size and with the pedestals 
more than seven feet in length. But in 
certain places where the idols are the most 
deeply buried they are of the crudest, most 
primitive workmanship, and of archaic 
type, and are so badly decomposed as to 
be almost unrecognizable. The same 
evolution or transition is shown in the 
ceramic ware. That in the lower stratas 
and about the archaic figures is, with few 
exceptions, of a coarse, plain or rudely 
decorated character with painted designs, 
incised designs, or designs in poorly exe- 
cuted appliquéd relief. But by far the 
greater portion of the potsherds and 
vessels, and those in the upper strata, are 
marvelous in form, design, coloring, and 
decorations. 

Indeed, the beauty and unique charac- 
ters of this pottery are perhaps the most 
surprising and interesting features of the 
discoveries. One has only to glance at the 
specimens to realize to what a high degree 
of perfection the ceramic art had been 
carried by these ancient people of Coclé. 
Many pieces might well have come from 
Mexico, others are remarkably similar to 
specimens from Ecuador and Peru, while 
by far the greater portion are wholly 
distinct from anything hitherto known, 
and represent a culture peculiar to the 
locality. Many of the forms represent 
conventionalized birds, animals, or human 
beings; others are unquestionably portrait 
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vessels similar to those so common in 
Peru, and many are figurines of birds, 
quadrupeds, and human beings. Oc- 
casionally square or rectangular forms 
occur, while plates, bowls, saucers, and 
plaques are very numerous. 

Several teapot-like jars with spout and 
handle have been secured, graceful vases 
and incense burners have been found, 
some with aromatic gum still within them; 
while among the most unusual pieces are 
many strange, flat, frying-pan-like utensils 
with three short legs and a fish-tail-shaped 
handle, perhaps used for baking tortillas. 
By far the greater number of pieces are 
graceful urn, jar, and carafe-shaped vessels 
so evenly and per- 
fectly turned that 
it seems impossible 
that they could 
have been pro- 
duced without the 
aid of a potter’s 
wheel. Another 
peculiarity of the 
Coclé pottery is the 
large percentage of 
vessels with annu- 
lar bases, but by 
far the most strik- 
ing features of the 
ceramics of the dis- 
trict are the color- 
ing and decorative 
designs. The most 
typical form of 
decoration is the 
scroll, whichis used 
in endless forms 
and combinations, 
and is frequently 
cleverly wrought 
into easily recog- 

















nized animal, insect, bird, and human 
forms. 

Ornaments are very scarce. The few 
obtained are clay ear plugs, a nose-ring, 
labrets of some black material, and beads 
of earthenware and stone. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the clay figurines and miniature 
stone effigies might be classed as orna- 
ments. Many of the clay figurines are 
made on a sand mold and are hollow with 
a thin shell. Oddly enough, no gold or 
copper objects have been found, although 
the race was evidently familiar with gold 
and were experts at working the metal, for 
a nose-ring of bloodstone beautifully cut 
and polished is capped at the extremities 
with wonderfully 
wrought and fitted 
gold tips. 

Comparing the 
wonderful pottery 
and the splendid 
stone carving with 
the crude, almost 
unrecognizable 
stone implements 
and weapons, one 
finds it hard to be- 
lieve that both 
could have been 
produced by the 
same people. The 
stone tools and 
weaponsare almost 
wholly of a most 
primitive, almost 
Chellan, type, often 
merely chunks of 
stone slightly 
chipped or ham- 
mered into rude 
form. Apparently, 
however, the race 





























THREE VIEWS OF A LARGE STONE IDOL 
Note the headpiece, resembling the Assyrian mode, in the picture at the upper right. 
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was improving in the art of making 
stone implements, for now and then 
axes, chisels, celts, etc., are found which 
are fairly well shaped and have been 
rubbed to a smooth surface, still fewer 
have been secured which were really 
beautifully made, and several bodkin 
and chisel-like implements are truly re- 
markable examples of workmanship. But 
not a single really fine spear or arrow head 
has been found. This may be explained 
on the supposition that the race was peace- 
ful and agricultural and was not given to 
warfare or the chase, but this would not 
account for the poor quality of the ma- 
jority of the stone im- 
plements. 

It seems almost 
preposterous to be- 
lieve that a race 
which had developed 
stone sculpture tosuch 
a high degree should 
not have equally de- 
veloped stone imple- 
ments if, according to 
the generally accepted 
theory, the prehistoric artisans depended 
upon stone tools. To have cut out and 
sculptured a huge stone block into the 
form of a human figure of the character 
found at the temple site would have re- 
quired a lifetime. In order to determine 
what could be done by the use of stone 
implements, I selected several dozen of the 
best and, marking a simple design on one 
of the softer stone columns, instructed 
three of the native laborers to chip out the 
pattern with the stone tools. Although 
they worked industriously for several days, 
and wore out most of the tools, they made 
scarcely any impression on the column. 
When they had finished no one ignorant 
of their labor would have dreamed that 
there had been any attempt made to 
sculpture the stone. 

I am thoroughly convinced that these 
people, as well as many other prehistoric 
races, possessed iron or steel tools, and I do 
not know of a single argument or fact to 
disprove this. The fact that no iron or 
steel tools have ever been found proves 
nothing. Iron is the most perishable of 





THE TURTLE DISH 


Like the fish dish opposite, this was in gray 
black ware with red buff and black decorations. 
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metals, and, except under most unusual or 
peculiar conditions, all traces of small iron 
or steel tools would disappear completely 
in a few centuries. No doubt archzolo- 
gists will scoff at this theory and pooh- 
pooh the idea, but scientists as well as 
laymen have a habit of scoffing at every 
theory until proof is forthcoming to place 
them in the wrong. 

The discovery of a steel or tempered 
iron dagger in King Tut-Ankh-Amon’s cof- 
fin is a case in point. Despite hundreds, 
thousands, of ancient Egyptian mummies 
which have been disinterred, this was the 
first iron weapon found. We must now 
admit that the Egyp- 
tians of King Tut’s 
time used hardened 
iron or steel and yet 
until definite proof of 
this was forthcoming 
archeologists would 
not have admitted the 
possibility. If, in a 
country like Egypt, 
where even flowers are 
perfectly preserved in 
burials thousands of years old, only one 
iron implement has been discovered, what 
chances of finding iron tools would we have 
in a tropical land, where burials were in the 
earth? 

Indeed, less than two years ago, I was 
scoffed at for suggesting that an entirely 
new and unknown culture of great an- 
tiquity had existed in Panama, but we 
now have undeniable proofs of the fact. 
Moreover, at a depth of five and one half 
feet below the surface, at the temple site, 
among broken pottery and embedded in 
charcoal, I found a steel or hardened iron 
implement. The greater portion is almost 
completely destroyed by corrosion, but the 
chisel-shaped end is in good condition. It is 
so hard that it is scarcely touched by a file 
and will scratch glass, and with such an 
implement it would be a simple manner to 
cut and carve the hardest stone. 

No doubt mary will discredit this, or 
will claim that the implement is modern 
and found its way beneath the surface via 
some hole or crevice, or will claim that 
some junk-collecting snake or centipede 
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carried the object to its resting place in a 
compact mass of semi-fossilized carbon 
packed in the midst of broken prehistoric 
pottery. But how can they explain the 
evidence of tool marks on much of the 
stone work? Not the irregular inden- 
tations which might, and very likely were, 
made by pecking with a stone hammer, but 
clearly cut delicate lines and chisel marks. 
However, we shall leave this for the arche- 
ological experts to decide, for, to the aver- 
age man, the stonework and idols are far 
more interesting than the question of how 
they were made. 
Among the idols or 
images are both hu- 
manand animal forms, 
as I have before men- 
tioned, and while the 
sculptured animals 
vary greatly in treat- 
ment and other de- 
tails the human figures 
bear a striking simi- 
larity. Some, to be 
sure, are better made 
than others; some are 


better proportioned THE FISH DISH 


Ihe ancient ceramists used both man, beast, tured 
and fish in their decorations. 


and more evidently 
portrait figures; but in 
all, the features, the 
headdresses, and the general type are almost 
identical. One figure shows an amulet or 
charm suspended by a cord about the neck; 
another represents a man with hand strok- 
ing or holding a rectangular object below 
the chin which is strikingly like the 
beard so typical of Assyrian sculptures but 
which might be intended for a flute, and 
while some figures are seated others are 
squatting or standing erect. 

As a rule the erect figures are shown with 
one hand on the breast and the other on 
the abdomen, but in others the hands are 
at the sides or rest on the knees. They 
vary from practically life size to miniatures 
a few inches in length, but in no case is 
there any indication of a single scrap of 
clothing. Not even a G string or breech 
cloth is shown, which would seem to 
indicate that these people wore no gar- 
ments, although the presence of clay 
spindle weights proves that they used 





cotton, if not as cloth at least as thread or 
twine. 

Among the female figures is one repre 
senting a mother with child on her back; 
one figure is seated on a throne-like chair 
supported by human figures; another is 
seated upon a coiled serpent, and another 
surmounts a crocodile and dancing human 
figures. The crocodile appears frequently, 
as does the owl, and was perhaps con- 
sidered sacred, but it is no commoner than 
the jaguar, which is shown by itself, with 
a human being in its mouth and with one 
paw resting on a prone 
human being. Arma- 
dillos and anteaters 
are represented, as 
well as birds, turtles, 
lizards, and monkeys, 
and one very fine piece 
shows a kinkajou 
poised on the top of a 
tree and licking up 
honey with its tongue. 

But perhaps the 
most interesting and 
remarkable find of all 
was a large sculp- 
stone figure 
thoroughly elephan- 
tine in form and detail. 
Hitherto the so-called ‘‘elephants’’ found 
in prehistoric (and modern) American 
ceramics and stone work have been gener- 
ally accepted as conventionalized ant- 
bears or tapirs with exaggerated snouts. 
But in this case it is scarcely possible to 
account for the creature on this hypothesis. 
Not only is the body elephantine, but the 
large leaf-like ears could belong to no other 
known creature, while the hind knees bend 


forward, a character peculiar to the ele- 


phant. It is difficult to believe that any 
man unfamiliar with the elephant could 
have conventionalized a tapir or ant bear 
to the extent of adding broad fan-shaped 
ears and legs bending forward, while, as a 
final touch, the creature is represented 
carrying a load or burden upon its back! 

Why, it may be asked, did the denizens 
of these villages and the worshippers of 
the temple disappear? What destroyed 
the teeming population so completely 
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that no descendants have been left, that 
no traditions norrecords have remained 
to tell us who they were or whence they 
came? 

The answer, I think, issimple. Only by 
the theory of a severe, a most destructive 
series of earthquakes and an accompany- 
ing volcanic eruption can we account for 
the condition of the ruins and remains. 
Nothing but an earthquake could have 
tossed the great stone columns and idols 
about. By no other means could these 
have been broken and the pieces thrown 
in various directions for many feet. In 
many cases the largest stone columns are 
broken squarely off, the bases remaining 
firmly fixed and perpendicular, while the 
upper portions are thrown to one side. In 
many cases, too, the largest idols are found 
turned end for end, with the base of the 
pedestral uppermost and, in the case of 
the central column at the temple, the apex 
close to the base, while the portions be- 
tween have been thrown or moved bodily 
for from twenty to forty feet to either side. 
Moreover, in many places a thin layer of 
volcanic ash covers the potsherds at the 
village sites and the burials, and in one 
spot I obtained some entire vessels and 
many potsherds from under a layer of ash 
more than nine feet thick, which had 
evidently been hot when deposited, as it is 
burned or cemented firmly to the pottery. 

To my mind, it is evident that these 
prehistoric people were driven out and 
largely annihilated by an eruption of 
Guacamayo volcano. Such an eruption 
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would most certainly have been accom- 
panied by terrific earthquakes, and we can 
imagine the terror-stricken people, those 
who escaped the scalding mud and red hot 
ashes of the eruption, rushing madly from 
their homes to their temple. We can 
picture them striving to placate their gods 
by sacrifices, by the wholesale destruction 
of their possessions about the stone monu- 
ments and the stone idols. And we can 
visualize their utter despair as the awful 
tremors shook the very earth and the 
ground rose and fell and the sacred idols 
and great stone columns were broken and 
thrown down. 

Perchance every human being in the 
district was destroyed by the blasting heat, 
the blinding dust, and the noxious gasses 
emitted by the volcano barely six miles 
distant. Or again, perhaps the survivors, 
finding that even their gods were powerless 
to aid them and were being destroyed, 
sought refuge in flight, and in canoes and 
afoot rushed from the accursed spot, and, 
scattered far and wide, reverted to primi- 
tive savages or, mingling with other races, 
lost their identity while yet influencing 
the culture of their neighbors by the arts 
they had acquired in Coclé. 

But whatever the ultimate fate of the 
people, there can be little doubt that the 
frowning volcano at the edge of the plain 
was the cause of the destruction of a vast 
population whose only records are the 
truly remarkable ceramics and_ stone 
work that have endured through countless 
centuries. 


























SOME TOUR THIS WAY 


AND OTHERS THIS WAY 


Flying High in Europe 


Touring by Airplane is Safe, Cheap, and Comfortable 


LESTER D. GARDNER 


EDITOR OF AVIATION 


The author of this article is an expert on the history of aéronautics, and editor of the 
magazine, Aviation, who set out last summer to travel over Europe by airplane. He 
traveled 21,000 miles by airplane and dirigible through twenty-six countries, and did 


not have a forced landing. 


He found “air-trotting” much more comfortable and 


enthralling than other forms of touring, and here he tells about it. 


THE POLITE OFFICIAL of one of 
London’s busy travel bureaus had told me 
that one might tour almost anywhere in 
Europe by way of the air. When he 
handed me an armful of booklets, pam- 
phlets, and time-tables showing just how 
the schedules were arranged, he started 
something. 


chock full of visas and official stamps. It 
registered the fact that I had sometimes 
entered and left some half-dozen countries 
in the course of a single week. When the 
English newspaper men saw it, they coined 
a new word, air-trotter, and dubbed me 
the champion of all air-trotters to date. 

Part of the 





Within four 
months I had 
traversed 
twenty-six 
countries on 
the three con- 
tinents, Eu- 
rope, Asia, and 
Africa. I had 


been a passen- 
ger in sixty- 
five different 
planes and one 








time, on the 
main flying 
routes between 
the larger cen- 
ters, Mrs. 
Gardner ac- 
companied me 
—evidence of 
our faith in the 
safety and re- 
liability of air 
touring. It is 
new to the 








airship. My 
passport was 





LOADING THE BAGGAGE 


average Amer- 
ican, but in 
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Europe your confirmed traveler thinks no 
more of riding in aérial limousines than of 
using trains or boats. 

To tour through Europe by air with all 
its great advantages may be said to cost 
about the same as the first-class railway 
fare with sleeping car and meals added. 
The managers have learned that they can- 
not charge passengers much more than 
the railways and, therefore, regardless of 
the income, have made the rates about the 
same. The government granting the sub- 
sidy pays the difference between the fare 
and the actual cost of the service. Some 
of the companies sell lunch boxes contain- 
ing an excellent meal and a bottle of wine 
which may be enjoyed while in the air. 
Most passengers, however, prefer to have 
their meals at the airports and other land- 
ing fields, where the restaurants provide 
good food. 

Americans listening to the returned 
tourists have heard much about the vast 
system of air lines crisscrossing Europe. 
They wonder why the people over there 
seem to have outdistanced the United 
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States. Not understanding the chief rea- 
sons for Europe’s progress, they have 
concluded with some justification that th: 
apparent backwardness of their country 
is due to lack of initiative and imagination. 
As a matter of fact, neither is lacking here. 

What we have lacked is the liberal sub- 
sidies which the European governments 
grant to their air transport companies. 
They have justified that policy on the 
principle that commercial air transport is 
so closely related to military and naval 
aeronautics that it is cheaper to support 
air lines, from which some revenue is 
derived, than to spend all their funds on 
warlike aérial equipment and operations. 
Here in the United States, where it has 
been difficult enough to procure the meagre 
appropriations for the military and naval 
air services, any thought or move for 
civil aircraft subsidies has been out of the 
question. Americans always have been 
convinced that subsidies of any kind are 
unhealthy and inadvisable, save possibly 
the indirect Federal aid afforded by tariff 
protection. There you have the reason 























ALL 


THE COMFORTS OF HOME 


Electric lights, drinking fountain at each seat, and a washroom in the rear feature this Dutch plane. 








FLYING HIGH IN EUROPE 














FRAGILE GOODS AND TOURISTS 
Electric light bulbs filled the cargo hold of this Dutch air-liner when 
it left Amsterdam on its daily flight to London. 














INTERIOR OF A FLYING CLUB CAR 


Patrons of the German air line operating all-metal Dornier planes over the Alps and else- 
where in Central Europe, play cards, eat, read, and take photographs. 
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why the United States has not made aérial 
progress akin to that of Europe 

Within the last twelve months, however, 
our own aérial program has taken a great 
stride forward. Twelve American air 
lines are now in operation and some of 
them carry passengers. More will be 
established this year. We are just getting 
under way. The backwardness here has 
been broken down by the steady develop- 
ment in Europe. Our business men and 
investors have seen what Europe is doing 
and they are quite willing to underwrite 
the systematic expansion of our own air 
traffic lines. And when—say, within three 
or four years—our lines connect with the 
routes of other countries and form their 
part of a world aérial system, we must 
credit those same highly subsidized lines 
now operating abroad. 


Far Over the Heads 
( If the Bolsheviki 


Their influence has not only spread to 
this country but is universal. Scan any 
of the new air atlases now coming into 
circulation and you will find that the prog- 
ress is actually world-wide. Australia, 
for example, has 3,270 miles of aérial 
transport routes and is planning ex- 
tensions of 1,400 miles more. Three 
companies are operating in Japan. In 
Moscow they told me that they have an 
expansion program. The Aviokhim, So- 
ciety of Friends of the Air Fleet, has a 
membership of 2,400,000. It has col- 
lected 4,000,000 rubles in subscriptions 
and spent three fourths of that amount on 
aircraft construction. I found four op- 
erating companies with lines extending 
over the bleak stretches of Soviet Russia. 
In fact, within the year your air tourist 
may fly across Europe and Asia from 
London or Paris to Peking and Tokyo. 
Or he may turn southward and fly toward 
the antipodes by way of Cairo, Bagdad, 
and Karachi, India. 

No sooner had we started on this aérial 
jaunt of ours than I was able to determine 
the wide influence which flying must surely 
have on the architecture of cities. By 
and large, the cities are rather unimpres- 
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sive from the air, unless you happen to 
be flying very low; and low flying is hardly 
safe. The human race has grown up 
looking at everything from the horizontal. 
In the course of progress everything built 
by man has been conceived with the idea 
that he must look at it with both feet 
on the ground. The roofs have been 
neglected. 

After we had flown over the Channel to 
Paris in one of the Imperial Airways’ new 
twenty passenger machines, the Argosy, 
and continued our flight over the southern 
French battlefield region to Basel, Switzer- 
land, I discovered a new meaning in those 
words of Cowper: “God made the country, 
and man made the town.” Had the 
poet lived to ride in our aérial limousine, 
he no doubt would have phrased it thus: 
“God made the country to be viewed from 
above, man made the towns to be seen 
from the ground.” 

From Basel to Ziirich is but an hour in 
the air, with the snow-capped Alps con- 
stantly in view. The lakes which dot the 
Swiss landscape and give to this play- 
ground of Europe its unique character 
can be seen from end to end. The green 
shores change to wooded slopes and grad- 
ually the eye follows the valley sides up to 
the timber line and then to the snow. 
But, unless the traveler has had the 
fortitude to climb the rugged peaks and 
endure the hardships of snowstorms and 
cold, he has had to content himself with 
these beauties as viewed from below. The 
“air-trotter”’ merely takes his place in his 
comfortable plane, and in ten minutes is 
beholding the glories of the mountains 
that have hitherto been reserved to the 
favored and athletic few. 

In the morning we had flown from Mu- 
nich up the valley of the Inn River to the 
former Tyrolean capital, Innsbruck, get- 
ting a bird’s-eye view of this ancient home 
of the early Swiss patriots. When we got 
back to the airdrome in the afternoon we 
saw the noted pilot, Rothier, bidding good- 
bye to one of the lovely Swiss beauties who, 
here in the mountains as elsewhere, prac- 
tice their hero worship on the aviator as 
the modern exemplification of the medix- 
val cavalier. Rothier was the expert 
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flyer intrusted with the delicate task of 
flying the Crown Prince of Austria back 
into that country when a counter-revo- 
lution was attempted. The great German 
combination of air lines, the Deutsche 
Luft Hansa, now employs him to fly its 
patrons over the most sensational air route 
in Europe. 

A casual question as to the weather 
brought the reply that this afternoon the 


the Tyrolean Alps spread out below in 
every direction, snow-capped and cloud- 
hugged. As my wife had never experi- 
enced the rare atmosphere of such an 
altitude before, it was natural that I 
should be concerned as to the possible ef- 
fects, but her smile indicated that she was 
completely enthralled with the magnifi- 
cence of the panorama spread out under us. 

When we felt the airplane make a sharp 

















CLIMBING ABOVE THE ALPS 


The great Alpine resorts have added to their attractions aérial sight- seeing over the peaks and through 
valleys, with stop-overs at historic spots. Hundreds of miles of “air-trotting” can be accomplished 


in a single day. 


clear sky made a direct trip over the 
Alps a safe adventure, and with eager 
anticipations the passengers took their 
places in the airplane. The Innsbruck 
Valley is one of the most beautiful in the 
world, and attracts thousands to the snow 
and ice sports in the winter, as well as to 
its rare scenery in the summer. As the 
monoplane took off, the slopes which had 
seemed so steep from below became rugged 
curtains, ridged with disappearing valleys. 
It was not long before the scene widened 
out as the plane climbed to nine or ten 
thousand feet. The majestic peaks of 


bank, I knew that we were to leave the 
valley and go straight across the moun- 
tains, the most picturesque half-hour’s air 
ride in the world. Far below, the green 
of the valleys could be seen. The glaciers 
with their white and blue snow crevices 
extended in every direction, while the 
varied contours of the distant peaks cut 
an ever-changing variety in the pinkish 
horizon to the west and the grayish masses 
of darkening white to the east. The mind 
was lifted from the then insignificant 
things of the surface of the earth. Why 
not, nearly two miles above that blanket of 
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IN TOUCH WITH 


PORT THROUGHOUT THE TRIP 


The officers on duty in this control tower at Croydon airdrome are constantly in 
wireless telephonic touch with all machines in the air. 


snow-capped peaks which seems to blend 
with the bluest of clear skies! Fleecy 
clouds clung to the sides of the ranges and 
served to blot out some of the greens and 
browns on the lower levels. A little lake, 
high up on the slope of one of the ridges, 
reflected the ultrablue of the sky and the 
pinks of the lowering sun. 

The scene changed suddenly. The 
long stretches of the Austrian plain ap- 
peared, and the thrills of the Alpine flight 
gave way to interest in the brown foothills 
and verdant countryside. In another 
short half-hour the twin domes of the 
Frauenkirche in Munich were seen domi- 
nating the Bavarian landscape. A quick 
and smooth landing, a word of apprecia- 
tion to the pilot Rothier for his skill, 
and the transalpine flight that has at- 
tracted so many to fly over this small circle 
on the air map of Europe was for us only 
another memory. A comfortable auto 
bus soon took us back into the art center of 
southern Germany. 

We flew from Munich to Berlin in three 
hours and visited one of the theaters 


while the night planes that fly to Moscow 
were being made ready to leave at 2 A. M. 
After the theater and a midnight supper 
we took a short taxi ride to Templehoffer 
Field, which is in the center of Berlin. 
Formerly one of the Kaiser’s principal 
drill grounds, it is now transformed into 
a great airport, operated with character- 
istic efficiency. The waiting room is light, 
clean, and cheerful. Here the traveler 
rests until his interest is aroused by a 
slow-moving gray shadow rolling across 
the field. The huge twelve-passenger 
metal plane that is to fly through the 
night to Danzig has been brought out of 
its hangar. If the species were not known, 
it could easily be mistaken for one of the 
antediluvian monsters that once crept 
over the earth. But suddenly the whole 
field is flooded with a brilliant illumination. 
The hangars burst into light. The me- 
chanics warm up the engines, and the 
two pilots take their places in the nose of 
the giant bird. The passengers are ush- 
ered to their seats and the doors closed. 
The purring engines snort blue flame and 
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DON CONTINENT igh: 
ON TATEST WEATHER REPORTS. ¢ a 


AMSTER) 


PILOT KNOWS THE WEATHER AHEAD 


Conditions on all the English routes are reported hourly on this board at Croydon 
airdrome. Planes in the air receive storm warnings by radio. 


RADIO GIVES POSITION IN THE AIR 
By means of this wireless direction-finding map at Croydon a pilot may receive his exact location in 
fog or storm. The strings indicate bearings taken by two wireless stations. Their intersection is the 
position of the airplane which is radioed back to the pilot. 
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the plane commences rolling across the 
field. 

With flying speed reached, the plane 
glided so smoothly that the passengers 
did not know whether they were on or off 
the ground until they saw the glow of the 
field below and the street lights of Berlin 
twinkling for miles in every direction. 
The capital had the appearance of the 
heavens on a starry night. 

Our cabin with its soft upholstered 
seats was darkened, and some of those 
who had taken the trip before, and were 
veterans, prepared to sleep until the sun 
appeared. Those who were making their 
first night flight peered into the darkness 
and tried to distinguish some familiar 
landmark, but only an occasional blinking 
light rewarded their search. After an 
hour of this we were rewarded by a slight 
tinge of gray on the distant horizon. It 
was only three o’clock, but in these north- 
ern latitudes daybreak comes early. The 
twilight is short at three thousand feet in 
the air, and daylight comes to the air 
passenger while the ground below is still 
dark. Soon the creeping shadows dis- 
appeared in the west and the night flight 
was over. Another chapter of flying 
experience was closed, and we turned to 
our maps to learn how far we had flown 
from Berlin. We found that we were now 
over the famous Polish Corridor that gives 
the new republic an outlet to the North 
Sea. The Free City of Danzig is coming 
into view and before we realize it the big 
craft was gliding across the airdrome. 
Breakfast awaited us. It was welcome. 


Introducing 


A New Branch of Law 


Off again, it was only an hour’s flight 
to the quaint old East Prussian city of 
Koénigsberg. Here we found one of the 
model airports of Europe. The brick 
administration building with cheerful res- 
taurant and waiting rooms gave a visible 
indication of the permanent character of 
the German aérial enterprises. 

It might appear strange to find in this 
far corner of Europe aérial development 
at its most advanced stage. But KG6nigs- 


berg has always been a great seaport 
on the North Sea and for five years been 
the northeastern air center of Europe. 
From here, lines radiate to Moscow: 
to the west, along the coast of the North 
Sea; southward to Warsaw; as well as the 
route we had just flown from Berlin. 
Here a school for the study of air law has 
been founded, and from the research work 
done at Albertus University may be 
evolved the fundamental principles of the 
laws governing air transport. Then, this 
newest means of transportation will have 
its basic charter of operation. The head 
of the air law course, Dr. Schrieber, is a 
pioneer in the new art which must soon 
have its laws and regulations comparable 
to the admiralty laws of the sea. 

Our schedule called for us to reach 
Moscow before evening. A five-passenger 
monoplane was waiting to take us on from 
KGnigsberg. The pilot, Schebanoff, was a 
Russian, on his last trip before making a 
non-stop flight from Moscow to Paris, to 
show Western Europe that the Russian 
air development is not so backward as 
may be imagined from the little that is 
allowed to be printed about it. 

The day’s flight from KG6nigsberg to 
Moscow was not what may be called a 
scenic flight. As is the case with flying 
over agricultural countries, the monotony 
of the flat surface, with occasional woods, 
streams, and villages to keep the mind 
occupied, is such that the best recourse 
is to a book concerning the history of the 
people and cities that are passing beneath. 
The comfort of a smooth-riding aérial 
passenger carrier where one can read or 
sleep at will when the scenery becomes dull 
is greatly appreciated by all air travelers. 
The noise of the engine is avoided by put- 
ting cotton in the ears. 

The police put a seal on my camera sO 
that I could take no pictures from the air. 
I was also told to give it to the pilot for 
safe-keeping. All my baggage was simi- 
larly sealed and put in the compartment 
for mail and express packages. I put 
cotton in my ears to silence the droning 
engine and stole an hour’s nap after leaving 
that last outpost of Germany in the North. 
When I again glanced out of the cabin, it 
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SAFETY FIRST OVER LAND OR SEA 


The portable floodlight at Croydon enables machines to land after nightfall. 


The black bundles above 


the seats in this twenty-passenger English plane are life preservers to be put on if forced down in the 


Channel. 


was dark and foggy, though past eight 
o'clock, and a drizzling rain pattered 
against the window pane. Some thirty 
minutes later we were nearing Kovno, 
capital of Lithuania. The surface thus 
far had been as flat as Kansas, broken only 
by the rivers. Instead of stopping as 
usual, the plane continued on over Kovno 


past the Zeppelin hangar, a relic of the war, 
and low over the airdrome, where the 
mechanic opened a door in our cabin and 
threw out a sack of mail. 

Striking northeast through Latvia we 
found the weather so thick that the 
pilot could see only a quarter of a mile 
ahead. For miles he flew low, following a 

















THE 


** ARGOSY” 


OF LONDON 


Loading freight on one of the Imperial Airways’ transports which has a total carrying capacity of 2 
tons. Machines to carry thrice that weight are now being completed in several countries. 
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VEGETABLES FLY TO MARKET 
These cases of tomatoes are being shipped via air express from Rotterdam to London. 
All kinds of fruit and light merchandise are flown between those terminals. 


straight white road dotted with peasants 
and their carts. Then he commenced 
trailing a railroad, taking no chances of 
getting off the course in a country with so 
few landmarks. But after leaving Latvia 
and passing the first Russian tewn, Drissa, 
farmhouses dotted the landscape in every 
direction, in clusters, each group of farms 
having its own little village. The railroad 
was in excellent shape, with neatly kept 
stations and a trimmed green hedge. This 
ran for miles on both sides of the track. 
We had been flying over a terrain dotted 
by lakes while approaching Smolensk, and 
I looked forward to seeing this ancient 
city from the air. We had just come in 
sight of it when the mechanic, who had 
been sitting in the passenger compartment, 
arose and drew all the curtains. Why, 
I do not know. Across the airdrome one 
could see half a dozen well-constructed 
hangars but no airplanes. They evidently 
do not want strangers to see what types of 
military aircraft they are using. I was 
particularly interested in the way the plane 
was serviced at the Russian airport, for it 
is by these details that an opinion can be 
formed as to the efficiency of an air line. 
Everything was done in a most business- 


like manner. Nothing was overlooked. 
After I had entered the cabin the curtains 
were once more drawn and we took off. 
It is probably the only place in the world 
that this occurs and the experience ol 
landing and taking off in a darkened cabin 
was a new sensation. I didn’t like it. 

The trip to Smolensk from K6nigsberg 
covered 498 miles, and we took five hours 
and thirty-three minutes to fly it. Our 
speed averaged gt miles an hour. Moscow 
was 242 miles farther on and we were duc 
in the capital at five o’clock. It was 
difficult to realize that I had been back 
in Berlin that morning. In another hour 
I would be in the Soviet capital. As we 
neared Moscow the church domes and 
spires appeared gilded and vari-colored. 
The walls of the Kremlin were close at 
hand as we glided low over the northern 
part of the city. We landed at 5:1o—ten 
minutes late on a trip of more than 700 
miles. 

In clear weather the passenger can set 
the earth from ten to fifty miles on either 
side of him. Free from the dust of trains, 
with less noise, one can read or sleep with 
comfort. No other form of travel has 
the same interest and variety of charm. 
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DUTCH FLOWERS FOR SCANDINAVIA 


Tulips cut in Holland in the morning are flown to Copenhagen, Denmark, 
and Malmo, Sweden, arriving early that same day. 


I think that that accounts for the extent 
of the air lines of Europe and the volume 


of traffic. In many instances it is no 
more costly than surface transport. The 
German air transport company, the 


Deutsche Luft Hansa, was formed during 
the latter part of 1925, and commenced 
operations in April, 1926. There are no 
figures as yet available for a year’s op- 
eration, but in 1925 there were 127,000 
passengers carried over the air lines of 
Germany. More than $6,000,000 has been 
appropriated by the German Government 
for the support of civil aviation. This 
year, with more than forty different routes 
in operation daily, the traffic figures should 
be high indeed. 

In the past, Germany’s air expansion 
has been limited by two serious handicaps: 
her planes could not fly over French ter- 
ritory, and she could build planes using 
only very low horsepowered engines. 
With the adjustment of these difficulties in 
the summer of 1926, the expansion of air 
traffic—not only in Germany, but also 
from and to other countries—will make 
it the focal point from which will radiate 
lines to all parts of the world. A project 
exists for operating a route across the 


Atlantic. It is being prepared with char- 
acteristic reticence and absence of the 
objectionable publicity that usually ac- 
companies plans of this scope. When the 
project that appears feasible is completely 
developed, the planes will be built, the 
route surveyed, and the flying begun as a 
part of the day’s work. 

France is another center of the greatest 
aéronautical interest. It was here that 
the Wright brothers first sought en- 
couragement when they were at the end of 
their patience with the American Govern- 
ment. The intensive development of 
aircraft has kept the French in the fore- 
front of the world’s aérial progress. From 
the first experiments with air transpor- 
tation after the war, when a few air lines 
were started, there has been a steady 
extension of the French air system to other 
countries. The C. J. D. N. A.air line 
from Paris to Warsaw and Constantinople 
has to operate over eleven countries. 
There have been difficulties, but for five 
years, through perseverance and patience, 
the French lines have linked Paris with 
the capitals of Turkey, Roumania, Jugo- 
slavia, Hungary, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland. 
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Another company, the Air Union, oper- 
ates the northwestern services to London 
and is now flying to Marseilles and con- 
necting with the famous Latecoere air line 
from the south of France, across the entire 
length of Spain, and on to Morocco. The 
latter’s airplanes continue down the Af- 
rican coast 1,780 miles to Dakar. It has 
also- operated the Mediterranean route 
from Oran and Algiers to connect by air 
France and her protectorate Algeria. The 
total length of these lines is now 3,780 
miles, the longest in existence. In 1925, 
its planes carried 7,500,000 letters between 
France and her African colonies. It is 
the only line in the world that is com- 
parable in length with our own trans- 
continental air-mail line. 

The Farman air transport company 
operates between Paris and Holland, and 
there is a seaplane line from the south 
of France to Corsica. The growth of 
French traffic has been steady. In 1925, 
the French air liners flew 2,946,000 miles 
and carried more than 19,000 passengers. 
Nearly 2,000 tons of mail and goods were 
transported. Thisis double the traffic of 
1924. 

Similarly, the steady extension of the 
air traffic facilities in Holland, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roumania, 
Denmark, Sweden, Finland, and Norway, 
is promising and indicates important de- 
velopments in the near future. 


Seeing Italy’s Shore 
For the First Time 


Until last year Italy was not so active 
in air transport as her northern neighbors, 
but she has made up for this deficiency by 
commencing a line which for beauty and 
scenic splendors is unequalled in the world. 
Finely equipped Dornier Wal seaplanes fly 
the entire length of the Italian coast, 
which can be seen in no other way. 

Leaving Genoa, you may view the 
Italian Riviera, with its matchless com- 
bination of sea and sloping coast. From 
the air Pisa, with its Leaning Tower and 
Campo Santo, affords even a more beauti- 
ful vista than the horizontal view, which 
has attracted travelers from all parts of the 


world. The island of Elba, where Napo- 
leon planned his return, haplessly, Monte 
Cristo, the island where Dumas received 
his inspiration for the story of the un- 
fortunate Count, pass below; while the 
shoreline is one continuous line of bays and 
harbors along a rugged and rocky coast. 
In a short two hours the outline of the 
Eternal City may be distinguished, inland, 
and the great flying boat lands on the 
Tiber at Ostia, the new Pompeii that // 
Duce has uncovered and made into another 
historic attraction of compelling interest 
for visitors. 

Continuing southward another hour, 
the somewhat bewildered traveler views 
the Bay of Naples. To see with one 
sweep of the eye old Vesuvius belching 
forth cloudlike fumes, Capri and its sister 
islands in the bay, with the surf beating 
in their grottos and coves, Amalfi, Sor- 
rento, and lastly the metropolis of Italy 
with its terraced streets and sun-kissed 
gardens—well, it makes all other forms of 
traveling as colorless as milk when com- 
pared to the sparkling wines of this 
country. 

The store of adjectives that has been 
exhausted in describing the Neapolitan 
haven of beauty will have to be repeated 
in another key when the coast of Sicily is 
reached, for the harbor of Palermo has its 
striking individuality fully as attractive 
as its neighbor across the hundred and 
fifty miles of sea that we had spanned in 
a little more than two hours. There is 
concentrated in a short day’s trip of a 
few hours the wonder of the Italian shore 
that has always been hidden from trav- 
elers, except in a few favored places. 
All the distractions of the railway—ugly 
stations, importunate porters, dusty car- 
riages, hot cramped compartments, un- 
pleasant track surroundings—all have 
been eliminated, and the passing views 
have been filled with sheer enjoyment of 
unalloyed scenic marvels. Such is the 
rare trip offered by the S. A. N. A—air 
line of Italy. Its first season has been 
only experimental, but if it does not 
attract its patrons by the planeloads, 
then two passengers who made the flight 
during the first weeks of operation have 
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no idea of what the traveling public will 
seek out. 

At Rome I had the rare opportunity of 
flying over the city in the V-2, a semi-rigid 
airship designed by Colonel Nobile, whose 
Norge of similar type carried the Amund- 
sen-Ellsworth party over the North Pole. 
We had ten passengers beside the crew on 
thissight-seeing trip and all agreed that the 
luxuriously spacious cabin of an airship 
is more comfortable than the smaller 
space on a plane. 

Great Britain is taxing her air transport 
problems with the greatest seriousness. 
Here we find an entirely different motive 
actuating the extension of air routes. 
Linking up the far-flung empire with the 
home country is the object of practically 
all the air transport activities that have 
been sponsored by the government, though 
at first glance it may appear to be a 
conclusion that is far-fetched. A most 
significant fact is that after five years of 
experience, the English have not found it 
practicable to establish an air line within 
the British Isles. Connecting England 
and Ireland or Scotland by air would 
appear to be desirable and successful; but 
these projects have languished, while 
the greatest interest has been shown in 
extending the lines beyond the British 
borders, on the Continent. 

At the conference of the Premiers from 
the British Dominions, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
Secretary for Air in the British Cabinet, 
announced that every effort would be 
made to extend the air route from England 
to Australia, using both airships and 
airplanes, thereby connecting the mother 
country with her colonies and _ those 
countries that come under her sphere of 
influence. With this, there will be quick 
and regular air service for passengers and 
mail to Egypt, Palestine, Transjordania, 
Iraq, India, and Australia. Such a dream 
was also foretold by Sir Eric Geddes, 


chairman of the Imperial Airways, at 
the christening of eight new transport 
planes in the spring of 1926. 

Larger and larger passenger planes are 
being built. The English are finding from 
twenty to twenty-five passengers the most 
economical loads, while Claude Dornier at 
Friedrichshafen has built a twenty-pas- 
senger seaplane and has designed a fly- 
ing boat that will seat more than fifty 
persons. 

With the imperial idea to encourage 
the progress of air transport in Great 
Britain, it is easy to understand the 
popular appeal. With such an objective 
the subsidy for the gradual extension to 
the southeast is willingly given. The 
passenger services under British direction 
carried 14,675 passengers in 1925, an in- 
crease of 10 per cent. This month the 
Imperial Airways will commence to oper- 
ate the air line from Cairo over the 
Arabian Desert to Bagdad and on to 
Karachi, India. From here the Indian 
Government is expected to extend the line 
across the Indian Empire and make a 
connection with a projected line from 
Australia. 

Meanwhile, the constructors of aircraft 
are making great advances toward the 
ultimate goal—absolutely safe flying re- 
gardless of contingent happenings. The 
use of three-engined planes, with the aid 
of the ever-increasing usefulness of radio, 
is bringing about reliability. 

There has never been an advance made 
in any art without some temporary ob- 
stacle that had to be surmounted, and air 
transport is not without similar problems. 
But with engineering skill concentrating 
on the problems of flight, and through 
the generous aid of the governments 
abroad and the support of capital and busi- 
ness ability in the United States, this new 
facility should soon be available to trav- 
elers and shippers everywhere. 


























IF YOU COULD lie on your stomach at 
the edge of a cloud and look down on top 
of a hurricane like those which recently 
assaulted Florida and Cuba you would see 


it for what it really is, 
a vast whirl or eddy 
in the air not unlike 
the smaller eddies 
that lift the hats of 
the unwary on windy 
city streets. If the 
whirling air of the 
hurricane were solid 
and visible it would 
resemble a_ rapidly 
revolving doughnut, 
or rather one of those 
old-fashioned cook- 
ies with a hole in its 
center, like a dough- 
nut but flatter. For 
the air whirl that 
constitutes a hurri- 
cane ismuch broader 


Photograph from Ewing Galloway 
HERE COMES THE GREAT BLOW-—A PHOTOGRAPH OF A WESTERN TORNADO 


Great Blows 
What Causes Hurricanes? 
E. E. FREE 


than it is thick. 

















PLANK BLOWN THROUGH A PALM TREE 
This happened in the recent Florida hurricane. 


It may spread a thousand 
miles across the sea, but it seldom extends 
upward into the air more than eight or 
ten miles, usually not even so high. 


The hole at the 
center of the hurri- 
cane doughnut is the 
often-mentioned 
“eye of the storm,” 
the calm that comes 
between two winds 
as the hurricane 
passes. For the en- 
tire whirl of a hurri- 
cane is usually in 
motion, as if you 
spun your doughnut- 
like cookie about its 
hole as a center and 
at the same time slid 
it along over a map. 
In the Miami hurri- 
cane of last Septem- 
ber this hole or eye 
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THE COURSES OF THE THREE MIAMI HURRICANES IN LAST SEPTEMBER 
The first blow and the third or Miami hurricane started in the doldrum belt in the Atlantic and their 
progress day by day is shown on their courses. The second blow, starting in the southwestern Caribbean, 
also brushed Florida. The Miami hurricane blew 
violently until the 21st, when i it lost force because of 
the decreasing supply of oceanic waterjfrom the rear. 





THE WHIRL OF A HURRICANE 

The arrows indicate the direction and relative inten- 
sities of the winds in the four quadrants of the Miami 
hurricane as it blew northwest. Note the heavy stream 
of air coming up from the rear into the rear right-hand 
quadrant of the cyclone; also the somewhat less heavy 
stream entering the front right-hand quadrant from 
the right. The remainder of the wind circulation is 
much less intense. 























AND THIS WAS ONLY A SMALL PART OF THE RESULT 


Itshows what a hurricane and a Ford truck can do to a well-built house—even if the house is on Cocoanut 
Grove Road, Miami. 
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WHEN BOATS GO SAILING INTO THE PUBLIC PARK 
It happened during the Miami hurricane. 


passed almost exactly over the city and 
was noted by every one as a calm between 
two violent winds. Passing beyond 
Florida, this storm continued its westerly 
drift, whirling violently the while, until it 


crossed the coast of the mainland about 
at Mobile and presently vanished by the 

weakening of the whirl. 
Ringside seats on the edge of a cloud 
are not accessible to meteorologists and 
such observations of hurricanes 











as we possess are due to ships or 
men or weather stations which 
happened to get tangled up in 
one and spent most of their 
energy, doubtless, in wishing 
that they had not. The inside 
of a hurricane whirling at one 
hundred or one hundred and 
fifty miles an hour is not the 
ideal place for making accurate 
scientific observations. About 
the time the instruments blow 
away and the roof threatens to 
follow them, even the most en- 
thusiastic observer is apt to look 
for something substantial to 
cling to. Doubtless that is why 
science has been puzzled for so 
long by two mysteries about 
these great air whirls. 

One of these is the source of 
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NO REFUGE HERE 
A church wrecked in Galveston, 1900. 


the enormous energy set free, for 
even air cannot be moved at 
such velocities and in such vol- 
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THE FACE OF A SOLIDLY CONSTRUCTED HOUSE RIPPED OUT BY A HURRICANE 
This happened in the Cuban blow, following that at Miami. 


umes without a powerful engine to drive 
it. The other is the puzzle of the hurri- 
cane’s origin. No one has ever seen a 
hurricane start and we can only guess how 
it happens. These storms whirl in upon 
the West Indies from the open 


To them a cyclone is one of the much 
larger and flatter whirls typified by a hur- 
ricane or a typhoon. Dr. Cline’s “tropi- 
cal cyclone” is what we commonly call a 
West Indian hurricane. 





sea, already in full career. In 
the western Pacific precisely 
similar storms sweep in occa- 
sionally toward the coast of 
Asia, constituting the famous 
typhoons of the China Sea, long 
the favorite storms of sea-going 
tale writers. 

Concerning the mystery of the 
hurricane’s power, important 
facts have recently been pub- 
lished by Dr. Isaac M. Cline, of 
the United States Weather 
Bureau, in a book on tropical 
cyclones.* 

This word “cyclone” needs a 
momentary parenthesis. In 
common speech it means almost 
any violent storm, especially the 
“twisters” or “tornadoes” of 
the mid-western plains. Scien- 














tists use the word differently. 


es 


*“ Tropical Cyclones,” by Isaac 
Monroe Cline. Macmillan, 1926. 
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WHEN BOX CARS GO TO SEA 


Galveston storm, 1900. 
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Dr. Cline has had the not too enviable 
good fortune to be inside ten of these 
storms. In addition, he has collected all 
available data concerning six others which 


either have invaded the United States or 
have come near enough to be recorded on 
the instruments of some of our Weather 
Bureau stations. Using a new and original 
method of plotting the internal 








wind movements in these sixteen 
whirls, Dr. Cline has located, 
he believes, the source of the 
cyclonic energy. 

Scientists have always been 
inclined to ascribe this energy 
to the condensation of rainwater 
inside the hurricane. Such con- 
densation is known to yield much 
power and no one has been able 
to imagine any other source for 
the hurricane’s supply. There 
was a difficulty, however, in dis- 
covering where the storm ob- 
tained the vast quantities of 
water vapor necessary for this 
condensation and for the result- 
ing rainfall, for it is a matter of 
observation that hurricanes and 
typhoons are extremely rainy as 
well as windy. Dr. Cline sees 








this necessary water carrier in 














DEVASTATION IN CENTRAL PARK, HAVANA, IN THE LAST CUBAN HURRICANE 
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the form of a wind which blows continu- vance. It is this upcoming wind of the 
ally toward the hurricane from behind. rear which constitutes, he concludes, the 
In the northern hemisphere the rotation water-supply system of the hurricane. 
of the earth sees to it that the spin of Somewhere, miles in the rear of the 
a cyclonic whirl is counter- 
clockwise, in the direction op- 
posite to that followed by the 
hands of a clock laid face-up on 
the map. The older idea was 
that this rotation was reason- 
ably uniform in all sectors of the 
whirl, as it would be necessarily 
in a spinning solid body like a 
doughnut. Dr. Cline finds this 
untrue. The most violent winds 
occur, he discovers, in the front, 
right-hand quadrant of the 
storm, “front” being taken as 
the direction of advance of the 
whole storm over the map. Be- 
hind this, in the rear right-hand 
quadrant, he finds a violent 
wind, not blowing in strict cir- 
cular relation to the whirl but 
following the advance of the 
storm and blowing in much 
the same direction as this ad- 
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AS BAD AS SHELL FIRE---DAMAGE DONE IN MIAMI 
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storm, the surface water of the ocean is 
absorbing sunlight, growing warmer, evap- 
orating. The warm, water-charged air 
thus produced is sucked forward by the 
whirling engine of the hurricane, drawn in- 
to the vortex, lifted, cooled, its water pre- 
cipitated as rain. This yields energy. 
The storm uses this energy to draw still 
more water-charged air from the rear, to 
condense its water, to obtain more energy. 
The vicious circle repeats. It is as though 
a fire engine obtained power as well as 
water from its suction pipe dipped in a 
river. It would pump on, all by itself, 
until the river ran dry. Doubtless a 
hurricane, once started, would do the 
same except for the fortunate fact that it 
is broken up sooner or later by other air 
movements or drifts across a shore line on 
to a continent, where it stretches its fol- 
lowing water carrier to the breaking point 
and dies, quite literally, of thirst. 


Energy Enough 


wenty Years 


To Last Us 


Thus viewed, a hurricane is a veritable 
steam turbine. In an ordinary turbine 
plant the fires under the boilers evaporate 
water into steam. This steam expands, 
whirls the turbine usefully, is condensed 
into water which another machine pumps 
back into the boiler to be used over again. 
In a hurricane the heat of the sun evapor- 
ates ocean water in the rear of the storm. 
The product is a water-laden air not un- 
like diluted steam. This enters the whirl- 
ing turbine of the hurricane, expands, and 
is partly condensed to water, just as the 
steam is in a mechanical turbine. The 
rain falls, runs back into the ocean boiler, 
is ready to be used again. In both cases 
the net product is the energy that makes 
the turbine spin. 

Astonishing but little appreciated is the 
enormous amount of energy which such an 
atmospheric turbine can supply. Con- 
servative calculations estimate it as more 
than a hundred billion horsepower. The 
Miami hurricane of September blew for 
six days, which is by no means a record 
for duration. If the power which it gen- 
erated could have been trapped, saved, put 
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to useful work, it would have sufficed to 
run every dynamo, motor, and steam 
engine in the world for more than twenty 
years. Small wonder that a power gen- 
erator of this magnitude thinks nothing of 
blowing away a few hundred ships or of 
pushing over two or three cities. 

But what starts this enormous turbine 
into rotation? How do hurricanes begin? 
No certain answer is possible, but it seems 
probable that almost anything can start 
them. All that is needed is some slight 
whirl in the atmosphere, a tendency to 
water condensation in its front right-hand 
quadrant, the resulting liberation of energy 
and the progressive strengthening of the 
whirl. Its future growth is limited only 
by the ability of the vortex thus set up to 
feed itself with water from the oceanic 
boiler in its rear. 

Nearly all of the tropical hurricanes 
arise in one or another of those belts of al- 
most windless ocean which parallel both 
sides of the equator around the globe. 
Sailing masters used to fear these latitudes 
as the “doldrums,” in which an _ unfor- 
tunate wind-jammer might be becalmed 
helplessly for weeks. It is a common idea 
among meteorologists that the air next 
to the water in these lazy latitudes be- 
comes overheated, so that atmospheric 
equilibrium is disturbed. The layer of 
heated air then rises, they say, through 
the cooler and heavier layers above it. 
This sets up an initial whirl. The sprightly 
“dust devils” which desert travelers see 
whirling across the hot sands of a sunny 
afternoon are known to be set spinning in 
just the same way. 

This theory of hurricane origin is possi- 
ble enough, even plausible, but it is not 
the only theory. In recent years meteor- 
ologists have heard much of what are 
called “polar fronts,” a conception advo- 
cated by the distinguished Norwegian 
scientist, Bjerknes. According to this 
conception many of the storms which 
afflict our own more temperate latitudes 
are due to air eddies at the edges of great 
masses of cold air which drift down 
periodically from the neighborhood of the 
Pole. Along the “fronts” of such dis- 
placed masses of cold polar air there 1s 
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active atmospheric circulation, with many 
storms and vortices. It is not impossible 
that some of these may get far enough 
south to invade the doldrums and give 
birth to eddies that grow up into hurri- 
canes. Two large air currents passing 
each other in opposite directions would 
have a similar eddy-forming effect. Even 
so simple a thing as a ship afire in the dol- 
drums might be enough to start an air 
eddy and begin a hurricane. Violent 
hurricane-like air whirls have been ob- 
served over great fires ashore. 

The hurricanes which have attracted so 
much attention this year are somewhat 
unusual in number and violence, but not 
uniquely so. There have been three 
destructive ones: that of Cuba on October 
20th, the Florida blow of the week be- 
ginning September 22nd, and the hurricane 
which damaged the Bahama Islands during 
the last week of July. The Miami hurri- 
cane was accompanied by two others, 
blowing at the same time but doing little 
damage. In addition, two others, both 
during August, were determinable on the 
weather maps but proved innocuous. 


Two more have been reported, not too 


certainly, by ships at sea. This makes 
a 1926 total of eight or nine storms— 
about twice the annual average for the 
West Indies, but below the number of many 
previous “hurricane years.” There was 
one occasion in which the single peninsula 
of Florida suffered four destructive hurri- 
canes within.less than eighteen months, 
two of them in 1893 and two in 1894. 
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The year-by-year variations in the num- 
ber and violence of hurricanes have been 
blamed on many things, this year’s candi- 
dates for the dishonor ranging from too 
much radio to the recent sunspots or the 
near approach of the planet Mars. To 
Mars and radio we can grant acquittal. 
They are not even accessories. About the 
sunspots it is not so certain. 1893 and 
1894, when Florida had its four hurricanes, 
were years of maximum sunspots. August, 
1870 (the year of the first remembered 
Florida hurricane), was another time of 
many sunspots; as was 1884, when some 
six hundred lives were lost in a hurricane 
which swept the Southern states during 
the summer. On the other hand, the 
great Galveston hurricane of 1goo0 occurred 
in a year when sunspots were unusually 
sparse. 

It is impossible that the sunspots could 
themselves be the culprits. What is more 
probable is that both they and the hurri- 
canes are symptoms of the same deep- 
seated disorder in the sun, a disorder 
which brings the sun intermittently to 
fever heat, sprinkles his face with blem- 
ishes, and slightly intensifies his sunlight. 
We are now approaching, the astronomers 
tell us, such a time of maximum solar 
activity. It is not unreasonable to imag- 
ine that it has had its effects on the cir- 
culation of the earth’s atmosphere and on 
the causes, probably diverse and certainly 
still obscure, which manufacture the tiny 
atmospheric turbines in the doldrums and 
set them to growing into hurricanes. 











Can Italy Lead the World? 
If She Can, It Will Not Be With Armies But With Factortes 


WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER ann WADDILL CATCHINGS 


This is the fourth article in the series by Messrs. Foster and Catchings on the consumers’ 
influence on prosperity, in which the authors advance the theory that prosperity may be 
maintained at high level by enabling wage earners and producers to buy the frutts of toil 


in large measure. 


Believing that the theories set forth in this series are bound to excite 


controversy, the editors of the Worip’s Work have offered a prize of $1,000 for the 
best 5,000-word article stimulated by the discussion, manuscripts to be submitted by 


March 31, 1027. 


SCARCELY A DAY passes without some 
new evidence of the amazing renaissance 
of Italy. The entire country, fired by the 
contagious enthusiasm of the irresistible 
Mussolini, is quickened, resourceful, de- 
termined, confident. New industries are 
started, new power is brought down from 
the Alps, new ocean freighters are sent 
after new markets, new capital is drawn 
from abroad. Idlers are dropped from 
the public service. Strikes and lockouts 
areforbidden and hours of labor are length- 
ened by decree. Public works are pro- 
jected on a scale that suggests the 
luxurious magnificence of Imperial Rome. 
Never before has any country in so 
short a time launched itself with such 
a splashing of the waters and such a 
cheering of the crowds, upon so ad- 
venturous a voyage. What is the 
destination? 





Will the Cap- 
tain of the Ship 
enable every- 
body to profit 
by this great 
adventure? 
Inevery 
other nation 
jubilant pros- 
perity and 
abounding 
productivity 


a 





industry, like the boom of a frontier town, 
has suddenly collapsed. Will the advance 
in Italy end like all the others? Or will 
Mussolini boldly cut loose from traditions 
in economics, as he has in politics, and do 
whatever is necessary to consolidate his 
gains? Will he find a way to bring to all 
his people, decade after decade, the full 
benefits of their increased productive ca- 
pacity? 

One thing is certain: he faces the same 
difficulties which have confronted every 
other nation in its attempt to make full 
use of its increased powers. What we 
said of the United States in the first article 

of this series is equally true 

of Italy. We spoke of the 

rapid increase in our capacity 

for creating wealth. Yet the 
economist in 
the study and 
the business 
man in the 
market _ place 
agree that no 
means will be 
found of keep- 
ing the ma- 
chines, mate- 
rials, men, and 
money in such 
relation to 
each other 








have ended in 
depression. 
The boom of 
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The promised land for Italians is no longer America but the 
New Italy that ts to spring forth from the dreams of Mussolini. 


that our pros- 
perity of the 
past two years 
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GENOA, 


* Photograph from Ewing Galloway 


BIRTHPLACE OF COLUMBUS 


Genoa’s maritime glory dates back many centuries, and ships carrying $150, 000,000 of exports an- 
nually sail for America and other parts of the world from this port encircled by the picturesque Apennines. 


can long continue. Must the prosperity 
of the New Italy also collapse? Will 
Mussolini inspire all his people to labor 
longer and work harder for the glory of 
Italy, only to tell them that they have 
worked too well—so well that he can no 
longer find work for them to do? 

That would be humiliating, indeed. 
Deliberately to curtail the production of 
wealth, when eight hundred dollars rep- 
resents more wealth than the average 
laborer in Italy receives for a year of hard 
work! Reducing crops, banking furnaces, 
shutting down factories when millions are 
in dire want! Setting up an amazingly 
efficient industrial machine, only to have 
it become clogged with overproduction, 
when the very workers who want to oper- 
ate the machine are suffering from under- 
consumption! 

Underconsumption is, in a single word, 
the key to Mussolini’s problem. He must 
be aware that the object of the great 
economic machine with all its complexities 
is after all very simple, the consumption of 
whatever it succeeds in producing. He 
knows that cotton is not raised to fill ware- 
houses, cigars are not made to stock 


shelves, and gowns are not made to dec- 
orate shop windows. Even the cotton 
gins, the tobacco cutters, and the sewing 
machines are produced solely that they 
may be used up in the process of making 
commodities which in turn are going to be 
used up. 

The millions of Italians busy at their 
innumerable tasks, what are they doing? 
They have one end incommon. They are 
at work—as long as they are allowed to 
work—solely because there is virtual 
certainty that somebody will buy and con- 
sume the things which they have helped 
to produce. The one objective toward 
which are directed all the multifarious 
activities in Italy as in every other coun- 
try, is getting the products of industry 
into the hands of people who will use them 
up. 

Mussolini already sees clearly that his 
people, year in and year out, cannot con- 
sume more than they produce. Will he 
also see that their capacity to produce 
will be limited by their capacity to con- 
sume? 

The second truth which he must grasp 
is equally simple. Yet if he will examine 














its bearings on the livest of political prob- 
lems—on the tariff, for example, and on 
foreign trade, on thrift and on taxes—he 
will find that this truth has escaped one 
great leader after another. It is a case of 
being hit on the head with many a falling 
apple, without observing the law of gravi- 
tation. We refer to this basic fact: there 
is no way in which the people of Italy can 
fully enjoy the wealth which they succeed 
in producing except by consuming that 
wealth or the equivalent. 

These, then, are among the simple truths 
which Mussolini must take into account, 
if he is to build a new economic system on 
firm foundations: First, the sole aim and 
end of that system is to bring about the 
consumption of goods; second, it is almost 
exclusively through the consumption of 
goods that the Italian people will derive 
any benefit from the production of goods. 


Mussolini Looking 
For the Cause of Prosperity 


It follows that no matter how efficient 
the new régime may be in other respects, 
it will be defective unless it enables the 
Italians to acquire and consume whatever 
they produce, or the equivalent, about as 
rapidly as they can produce it. No na- 
tion, however, has ever achieved that end 
for any length of time. Mussolini, natur- 
ally, is asking the reason why. 

By the same incisiveness with which he 
cuts to the heart of other economic prob- 
lems he will discover no doubt that the 
only reason why people do not long con- 
tinue to consume goods as fast as the busi- 
ness world gets them ready is that the 
people who want to consume these goods 
do not receive enough income to buy them. 
That is the third of the simple truths upon 
which Mussolini will have to build up his 
new economic system. 

The next question, naturally, is how it 
happens that the people, as consumers, do 
not acquire enough money to Luy the 
goods which, as producers, they succeed 
in producing. Briefly, it is because the 
money is diverted into the savings of 
corporations and of individuals. Both 


corporations and individuals must save; 
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renouncing the ancient. virtue of thrift is 
not the way out. Yet at times thrift 
actually defeats the social object of thrift. 
Fortunately, we can consider that prob- 
lem as applied to autocratic Italy without 
being confronted with the political difficul- 
ties which in a democracy beset every at- 
tempt to put any new program into effect. 
Nobody doubts that Mussolini can do 
anything that man can do. 

Compared with this new Cesar the auto- 
crats of old seem feeble. All the power 
there is—political, military, economic- 
he has gathered unto himself. As with 
the turning of a switch the engineer in the 
power house can make Niagara do his 
bidding in a thousand places, so with a 
stroke of a pen the Dictator can make the 
forces of a kingdom work his will. 

His will, fortunately, is to make his 
people happy—all his people—the factory 
hand and the fisherman, the clerk in the 
post office and the laborer in the vineyard. 
To every one, everywhere, he wants to 
bring more and more of the durable satis- 
factions of life. It is a great purpose, 
indeed the one purpose which should dom- 
inate government, whether that govern- 
ment is a democracy or a despotism. The 
people of Italy, however, cannot be much 
happier until they are much more pro- 
ductive. They cannot be happy when 
they are hungry and cold, and even a 
dictator cannot distribute among _ his 
people corn which is not raised and coats 
which are not made. 


Patriotism Without Production 
Not the Answer 


Somehow, as Mussolini well knows, he 
must enable capital and labor to bring 
forth and continue to bring forth more 
and more of the necessities and comforts of 
life. Somehow he must gain and keep 
industrial prosperity. That is an economic 
problem: he can solve it only by sound 
economics. Nobody imagines that it was 
loyalty to national traditions which trebled 
productivity per man-hour in the motor 
car factories of the United States. Nor 
does anybody fancy that Mussolini can 
make progress of that kind by firing the 
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populace to white heat with visions of 
“Imperial Rome, crowned again on her 
seven hills.” Patriotism without produc- 
tion is poverty. 

Indeed, Mussolini himself is well aware 
that he cannot achieve his great purpose 
without applying improved technical proc- 
esses to the arts of production. But 
such leadership is not impossible for the 
land of Columbus and Marconi. It is 
true that some other countries have supe- 
rior natural resources in minerals, oils, and 
farm lands; but Italy has one great, un- 
developed natural resource—a resource 
which, in fact, largely lies fallow in most 
countries—the one resource above all 
others which will determine industrial 
leadership in the next generation. That 
resource is the human brain. Unlike 
other natural resources, it does not become 
depleted with use, nor does it know any 
law of diminishing returns. 

To-day Germany is again extending her 
markets, largely because of continued 
leadership in research. That leadership 
is not the result of superior mental en- 
dowment; it is the result of superior sup- 
port given to German scientists. 

Wherever chemical engineering has the 
strongest support in the next decade. 
there the greatest achievements are likely 
to come in conserving heat, preventing 
epidemics, calling forth fertilizers from 
the air, putting the sun’s rays to work, 
possibly taking gold out of the sea. 
Chemists are constantly discovering new 
methods, as a result of which old factories 
are scrapped overnight. Not long ago, 
indigo growers all but lost their industry 
when a method was discovered of making 
a purer indigo from the waste products 
of coke manufacture. Recently, chemists 
have learned how to make wood alcohol 
by a method so cheap that it threatens to 
put old producers out of business. Before 
long, some nation is likely to lead the way 
in making synthetic rubber and substitutes 
forgasoline. There is scarcely an industry 
which may not be revolutionized any day 
by the outcome of some laboratory ex- 
periment. 

Commissions, visiting the United Staies 

to discover the secret of our great pros- 


perity, report that it is “ mass production,” 
but do they understand that mass pro- 
duction would have been utterly impos- 
sible without persistent scientific research? 
Consider, for example, such a simple 
matter as the painting of motor cars. To 
paint four and a half million cars in 1926 
by the slow methods of a decade ago 
would have required an additional 30 
million feet of floor space and an extra 
army of workmen. 

In order to make prices low enough to 
sell so many cars, it was necessary to make 
many new discoveries, including quicker 
and cheaper methods of painting. So the 
new methods were discovered. Pyroxylin 
paint came because producers had to have 
a paint which would dry fast enough to 
keep up with production schedules. 


If an Entire Natton 
Had Faith Like Du Ponts 


What might not happen if the faith 
which the Du Pont Company has shown in 
the practical value of scientific research 
became the faith of all Italy. Mussolini, 
with his “inexorable will,” can make that 
faith triumphant. “People are sick and 
tired of politicians,’ he says. “‘What we 
have to bring into existence is a great 
aristocracy of experts.” True; but no 
more patently true of official life than of 
industrial life. 

Among the Italians, America has long 
been called the “promised land’—the 
land of plenty, where every man who is 
willing to bend his back under hard work 
can find work to do, work that brings 
larger and larger real wages. Now, the 
promised land is the new Italy that is to 
spring forth from the dreams of Mussolini. 

Nobody expects Italy, within the next 
ten years, to develop a new industry on 
so large a scale as the automobile industry 
has been developed in the United States. 
There is no reason, however, why Italy 
cannot build new industries which, under 
one condition, will increase the comforts 
of the Italian people as rapidly as the 
growth of the automobile industry has 
increased the comforts of the people of 
the United States. 
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SICILY HAS A BIG TUNA FISH INDUSTRY 
At Favignana in Sicily is perhaps the largest fish cannery in all Europe. This picture shows a landing 
shed of the cannery. The great tuna fish are kept in a fenced enclosure before the shed and are taken 


out as the cannery consumes them. 


Under one condition, we say, and that ready at short notice to supply another 
brings us back to our first simple truth: world, if one could be found. Conse- 
The only way the Italians can enjoy the in- quently, the United States is making 
dustrial acehivements ofthe NewItalyisby greater efforts to sell cars in England. 
consuming its products, or the equivalent. But England also can make more cars 


In the past, however, when a 
nation has set out to lead the 
world in productive efficiency, 
it has usually been bent on forc- 
ing other nations to consume 
its increased output. That has 
meant seizing a foreign market 
that is occupied by some other 
nation. The game should be 
called “puss in the corner.” 
With every rush of the con- 
testants, somebody is left out. 

See, then, what happens! The 
United States now has the ca- 
pacity for making more motor 
cars than can be sold at home, 
even though three quarters of 
the buyers are allowed to 
ride away in. the cars with- 
out paying for them. In fact, 
the United States is already 
equipped to supply the whole 
world, and would no doubt get 

















© Burton Holmes, From Ewing Gall: 
HAND METHODS, CARRARA MARBLE QUARRIES 
Nations struggle for foreign markets which do not exist. 
The only way Italians can fully enjoy the wealth they pro- 
duce is by consuming that wealth or its equivalent. Customers 
for Italy’s increased output should first be sought at home. 
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UNLOADING BEETS AT 
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A FERRARA SUGAR MILL 


World markets, spheres of influence, prestige upon the seas, colonial development, foreign credits— 
these will mean very little to the Italian laborer, except in so far as they are coined into lira and slipped 


into his pay envelope. 


than her own people can buy; and, more- 
over, She has at her factory gates a mil- 
lion workers for whom no work can be 
found. So England is trying to sell her 
surplus cars to France. But France does 


not want to take them, for she herself is 
equipped to make more cars than her 
people can buy. She cannot sell her sur- 
plus to Germany, for Germany is playing 
the game, too. The fact is, there are not 
enough corners to go around. 











What chance has Italy in 
such a contest? She cannot 
gain much, it would seem, by 
trying to force upon other 
countries the very goods of 
which they have a superfluity. 
Why not see what can be done 
at home? 

In Italy, only one person in 
339 has a car; while in the 
United States the ratio is about 
one to six. The difference is 
not so much in desire as in 
purchasing power. Let Italy 
increase her output, let her in- 
crease the income of the people 
in the right proportion, and they 


= 








Photograph from Ewing Galloway 
FISH OIL PRESSES AT FAVIGNANA, SICILY 
Fish canning is done on a gigantic scale at Favignana. After 


the edible part of a fish is canned, the bones are boiled, ground, 
and in the huge doughnut form shown above are pressed for 


oil. The dry bone is sold for fertilizer. 


will buy more Italian cars. 

Our immediate interest, how- 
ever, is not in automobiles. 
What we have said of the efforts of 
each country to sell its “surplus” 
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automobiles to countries which are pro- 
ducing a surplus of the same commodity is 
true of commodities in general. The pro- 
ductive capacity of the world exceeds the 
money demand of the world. The na- 
tions, therefore, are struggling for foreign 
markets which do not exist. Meantime, 
and partly for that very reason, they are 
neglecting opportunities to create new 
markets at home. 

What part of the increased home de- 
mand for automobiles it will be good 
sense for Italy to try to supply from her 


recorded, will be obeyed by the indus- 
trial world, for that is the way to larger 
profits. 

In order to obey that mandate of the 
voters, however, Mussolini must determine 
how much of the wealth which they want 
to consume will have to be imported, and 
just what goods Italy can export in pay- 
ment, with least sacrifice to herself. But 
he will have to remember what the United 
States has not yet discovered; namely, that 
the only purpose in sending wealth out 
of the country is to bring more wealth 

into the country. 











Even if Italy succeeded in 
maintaining an excess of ex- 
ports over imports, by means 
of high tariffs, or by selling 
her products abroad at lower 
prices than at home, or by 
lending more money to her 
debtors, or by parading an 
awe-inspiring navy upon the 
high seas, or if Italy suc- 
ceeded by any other means in 
achieving a “favorable balance 
of trade,” the net result would 








THE PROGRAM OF FASCISM IS——FIGHT 


Mussolini will show true greatness if, in spite of dreams of 
empire and deep draughts of intoxicating power, he keeps his 
head clear enough to remember that he is seeking to enable 
his people to enjoy more of the good things of life. 


own factories, and what part it will be to 
her profit to allow other countries to sup- 
ply, nobody can foretell. Our point is 
that Italy’s efforts to find customers for 
her increased output of goods in general 
should begin at home. 

To make Italy the promised land of 
plenty, Mussolini must discover, week in 
and week out, precisely which commodities 
the people are most eager to consume in 
larger quantities. That will be the easiest 
job in his whole portfolio of jobs; for the 
people will express their wishes in that 
regard every day, by the lira votes which 
they cast in the markets of every nook and 
corner of Italy. That will be a democratic 
system of suffrage, even under a dictator- 
ship, with polls open to everybody, and 
with the votes recorded promptly and ac- 
curately. The will of the people, thus 





be less wealth for Italians to 
consume and more for other 
people to consume. Some 
misguided patriots, to be sure, 
would revel in the statistics; 
but they could not eat the 
statistics, or wear them, or ride around 
in them. 

Every yard of cloth which they sent 
abroad, in excess of the value of the goods 
which they received from abroad, would 
lower the standard of living at home. The 
people gain no enjoyment from the ac- 
cumulation of credits abroad. No nation 
ever became more notable than England 
for its wealth abroad, or more notorious 
for the poverty of many of its workers at 
home. 

Broadly speaking, all the enjoyment 
which the Italian people are going to 
gain from their industrial activities in 
the next ten years is what they themselves 
consume in the next ten years. World 
markets, spheres of influence, prestige 
upon the seas, colonial development, 
foreign credits—these will mean very little 
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BETTER USE, NOT MORE LAND, IS NEEDED 


Most of rural Italy is as primitive as it was a half-century ago, but the work of several wealthy and 
g 

public-spirited citizens in introducing modern farming methods, drainage, and irrigation ideas, presages 

an immense increase in the country’s output of foodstuffs. 


to the Italian laborer, except in so far as 
they are coined into lira and slipped into 
his pay envelope. 

What a bitter disappointment it would 
be to the Italians if they entered upon a 
glowing era of industrial prosperity, only 
to be plunged into industrial depression! 
On the other hand, how beneficent would 
be the rule of the Despot Mussolini if, 
while forcing his people to produce 
abundantly, he enabled them to consume 
abundantly! 

Suppose he maintained such a flow of 
income that his people always received, 
over and above their savings, just about 
enough money to buy the output of their 
growing industries. Then there could be 
no general overproduction; no general 
collapse of prices; no throngs of workers 
out of work; no reason, therefore, why 
Wage-earners as a body, or employers as a 
body, should ever want to curtail output. 
Then it would be for the common good 
for everybody to keep on doing their best 
tomake Italy more and more productive. 
It would be plain that curtailing output 
Meant curtailing the standard of living. 

Under such conditions, business men 
Would have no reason to object to the 
growth of imports, since the flow of 
Money to consumers would be enough to 


absorb all the imported goods in addition 
to the domestic goods. Foreign trade 
would not have to be unbalanced, in order 
to be “favorable.” 

In our discussion of what the automobile 
has done for the United States during the 
past ten years, we tried to picture the in- 
creased happinessof the people—the mate- 
rial comforts, the gains in health, the better 
care of children, the increased savings and 
consequent lessening of anxiety concerning 
the future—all resulting from an increase 
of 20 per cent. or more in real wages. 
That increase, we pointed out, was not the 
result of harder work and greater absti- 
nence. Quite the contrary. It came about 
only because, to that extent at least, the 
buying of consumers expanded with the 
productive power of industry. 


As Easy to Pay Enough 
As to Underpay 


Here, then, is an opportunity for Mus- 
solini to do what no other nation has ever 
fully succeeded in doing. For, though it 
surpasses even the power of the Dictator 
to give his people wealth which has not 
been created, it is entirely within his 
power to regulate the flow of income so as 
to distribute whatever has been created. 

















Money is, in fact, the only commodity over 
the supply of which he has absolute con- 
trol. In any event, he will determine the 
income of his people; and it will be almost 
as easy to make the amount exactly 
enough as it will be to give the people too 
much money or too little money. 

It will be particularly easy to get the 
right amount into circulation in the right 
way, without danger of inflation, in a 
country where the standard of living is 
low, and where the need of employing all 
available labor in constructing new capital 
facilities is correspondingly great. 

In that respect, Italy under // Duce has a 
great advantage over a democracy. To 
carry out such a policy in the United 
States, it would be necessary to convince 
a large number of men of its soundness. 
Mussolini, however, does not have to 
wait until the Chamber of Deputies—the 
“535 respectable gentlemen,” as he calls 
them—have held long debates over the 
problem of sustaining consumer demand, 
and have tossed the issue back and forth 
between political parties. In Italy, only 
one man needs to understand what must 
be done; and lo! the thing is done. 


Mussolini Should Learn 


From the Kaiser’s Experience 


It sometimes seems, however, from the 
flamboyant utterances of the Dictator, 
as though he expected to achieve the cul- 
mination of his great purpose, not by 
sound economics, but by military force. 
The program of Fascism, he declares, is 
still summed up in the one word—Fight. 
To which his mouthpiece, the Tevere, 
adds: “ Peace speeches are all very well for 
the sons of France, England, and America; 
but we wish to teach our children the use 
of arms, even before they learn to speak.” 
Again and again, Mussolini reminds his 
people that Rome was once mistress of 
the world. “We need more land,” he 
says, “for we are too numerous for our 
present territories. . . . It is the 
hand of destiny that guides us back to our 
ancient possessions. No one can 
stop our inexorable will.” “Your im- 
patience,’ he promises the cheering 
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crowds, “will be appeased some day. 

The great hour does not strike 
every day.”’ And again, “I have a rendez- 
vous. When the time comes, I shall tell 
you the place and you will come.” 

Reminiscent, all this, of the once- 
belligerent Kaiser. It recalls the “iron 
will” and the “mailed fist” of Germany, 
the cries of ‘‘ Deutschland iiber alles” and 
the toasts to “Der Tag.” In fact, not 
since the resplendent visit of the ex- 
Kaiser to the Near East has there been 
such a pyrotechnic display of imperialist 
ambition, as in the voyage of Mussolini 
to Tripoli. Such a striking similarity be- 
tween the pronouncements of the former 
German Emperor and the present Italian 
Dictator might prompt a student of 
history to say, “If I were Mussolini, | 
should learn what I could from the Kaiser’s 
experience.” 

During a warless quarter of a century, 
German chemists and_ biologists and 
physicists, in the peaceful seclusion of 
research laboratories, won world markets. 
Nobody ever ordered anything from Ger- 
many because he heard the rattling of 
swords. If he bought German goods, it 
was because no other country could supply 
what he wanted at so lowa price. Had it 
been possible to seize markets by military 
force, it would not have been possible to 
keep them in that way. “You can do 
many things with bayonets,” observed a 
German general, “but you cannot sit on 
them.” 


But He Must Remember 
Why He Seeks Prosperity 


Germany’s productive capacity became 
so much greater than the consuming power 
of her people that she tried to seize foreign 
markets by force, and thus lost the envi- 
able place which her scientists and _ her 
workmen had won, in laboratory and 
school, in mine and factory. 

In the struggle to crown Rome again 
on her seven hills, Mussolini may find it 
difficult to remember exactly what the 
struggle is for. He will show true great- 
ness if, in spite of dreams of empire and 
deep draughts of intoxicating power, he 
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keeps his head clear enough to remember 
why he is seeking prosperity. 

It is not in order that Italy may have “a 
place in the sun.”’ It is not that she may 
be feared. It is not that she may wrest 
foreign markets away from somebody else. 
Most assuredly, it is not merely that all 
the other peoples of the earth, from Ameri- 
cans to Zulus, may enjoy more of the 
good things which Italian laborers suc- 
ceed in producing. Farfromit! The one 
end which Mussolini should keep con- 
stantly before him, as he strives to 
strengthen his beloved Italy, is that which 
he first set his heart upon: enabling all his 
people to enjoy more of the good things of 
life. All other great nations, we say again, 
have done much less than they might have 
done toward achieving that end, because 
they have not succeeded in adding to 
their efficient systems for getting goods 
produced, equally efficient systems for 
getting goods consumed. 

Would any other nation have cause to 
fear Italy because her people, imbued with 
a new spirit and bound together by a dy- 
namic national pride, reached new heights 
of industrial efficiency? Would it harm 


anybody to have all the Italians busy and 
happy, discovering new sources of wealth 
under the microscope and in the test- 
tube, bringing down water power from the 
Alps, developing new enterprises, invent- 
ing more productive machines, providing 
work at home for all who wanted to stay 
at home, paying fully with Italian goods 
for all the goods they imported, and raising 
their own living standards by making 
full use of their increased productivity? 
Surely, no other nation need fear such an 
achievement. On the contrary, the bless- 
ings of such an Italian renaissance would 
spread around the world and be welcomed 
by every other nation. 

All the world, therefore, may well hope 
that Mussolini, while he has the power, will 
teach the lesson of sure and sufficient con- 
sumer income, for such despotism cannot 
last long. The Italian people will not 
forfeit the liberties which they have dearly 
won; they will not betray the tradition of 
Mazzini. While he still has the power, 
however, Mussolini can teach the whole 
world a lesson by enabling his people to 
enter progressively into the full enjoyment 
of their own creative powers. 














Firebrands of Fascismo 


Some Visits to the Men Who Marched on Rome 


OSCAR CESARE 


What kind of men are the leaders of Fascism? 


To find out, Mr. Cesare, a well- 


known artist, recently went to Italy, and his drawings and observations are presented 


in this article. 


IT WAS 5:30 in the afternoon when I was 
ushered into the great tapestried room in 
the Palazzo Chigi. Way down ina corner, 
by a high draped window, at a massive 
table sat the man whom the world has ac- 
cepted as a sort of 


He sits upright, his massive head bent as 
he strikes out line after line of a paper or 
document before him without a moment’s 
deliberation. He could at this moment 
be the editor of his old Lotta di Classe or 

the Popolo. And the 





superman, a man of 
destiny and iron, who 
has destroyed — but 
has also rebuilt. 

I was aware of two 
things at the same 
time as I entered—the 
Winged Victory in the 
center of the room, 
and the partly bald, 
pouting dark man in 
the far-off corner, who 
did not rise immedi- 
ately, for it takes time 
to traverse the room. 
But he welcomed me 
witha warm smile and 
a handshake when he 
rose and pointed to a 
chair opposite. After 








mucilage pot, the 
white porcelain ink- 
stand, the loose-leaf 
calendar, the piles of 
paper and correspond- 
ence heighten the 
illusion. But the high 
backed, ornately 
carved, silk-tapestried 
chair is a symbol of 
state, as isalso theaus- 
tere medieval room. 
One could say that 
Mussolini is the “best 
dressed” manin Rome. 
His dark clothes fit 
well on his strong and 
well- proportioned 
frame. In the lapel of 
his afternoon coat is 








a brief exchange of 
greetings and a ques- 
tion as to how I liked 
Italy, he asked if he 
might go on working 
while I drew, as he was 
tired. Work, then, to him is an antidote 
for fatigue. 

He has a ruddy tinge over the olive 
complexion, and his eyes are brown and 
bright, and slightly bulging, giving them a 
piercing impression often softened with a 
kindly human smile. His chin and cheeks 


are dark with a day’s growth of beard. 





MUSSOLINI AT HIS DESK 


Il Duce is reputed to have the longest working 
day of any man in Italy, arriving at his office 
in Palazzo Chigi at 10 o’clock in the morning 
and leaving at that hour in the evening. 


the Fascist button. 
Perhaps he measures 
close to six feet in 
height, but due to his 
symmetrical figure he 
does not look it. If 
one sought a model for an ancient Roman 
to punt into a reconstructed Coliseum, he 
would be a fortunate find. His brow is as 
remarkable as his mouth and chin. His 
nose is straight and strong. It bears no 
disfiguring mark of the bullet fired at him 
by the woman lunatic. It might have 
been cut by Michelangelo, who would 
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have gloried in 
Il Duce. 
While I was 
making the 
drawing of him 
Icouldnothelp 
being remind- 
ed of Lenin, 
whom I saw in 
1922—both 
times after a 
revolution but 
under widely 
different con- 
ditions. One 
man aimed for 
the rule of the 
proletariat 
alone, while 
this man— 
whose ideas, 
along broad 
lines, are iden- 
tical with Len- 
in’s—now has 
in his hands all 





butaswe spoke 
English, andas 
his was net 
quite so fluent 
as mine, was he 
handicapped? 
When IT told 
him that in 
Russia all was 
well for the 
communist, he 
laughed and 
agreed. 

I believe 
thatifall those, 
young and old, 
who are vio- 
lently opposed 
to Fascism, to 
Mussolini as 
its head and 
the object of 
their hatred, 
and whose ar- 
guments. take 
such virulent 








reins of gov- 
ermment:abso- 
lute ruler, lack- 
ing only a 
crown, which 
he spurns like Cesar of old. Standing in 
the Coliseum on October 29, 1926, Mus- 
solini declared: 

“Tt is idiotic to decry the régime of 
Fascism as having produced an oligarchy 
with a cruel and mysterious tyrant at its 
head. The truth is that in 
Italy only since 1922 has any one been 
able to speak of the régime of the people.”’ 

When I told him about Lenin he asked 
with great interest what sort of man he 
was and I came within a few words of tell- 
ing him that he reminded me of Lenin, all 
but in appearance—but those eyes and 
jaws stopped me. There was the same 
vigorous, yet gracious and warm personal- 
ity, and the same simple, direct, and frank 
interest in others. Lenin had asked me 
about the President and about American 
politics, but he was more voluble and out- 
spoken than was Mussolini. The Duce 
asked me about Lenin and communism, 


lieutenants. 
Rome. 


THE MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE 


Ttalo Balbo is the most picturesque figure among the Dictator’s 


He was one of the four leaders in the march on 


and terrible 
formsas bombs 
and bullets, 
could meet the 
man for a few 
minutes they would become convinced that 
Mussolini is the best thing for the country. 

As a young man at the press office said 
when I was growing restive waiting for 
the audience: “The Duce is a very kind 
and considerate man and is very busy; if 
he could have his way about it, he would 
receive you this minute; he likes every- 
body and is very democratic.”” And that 
is the feeling among all I met during 
four months spent in Rome and other 
towns in Italy. To those who know him 
he is a demigod, not a demagogue. But 
from the radicals he has suppressed has 
gone out the word that he is another Nero. 

Fascist Rome is as clean as any city in 
Europe or any town in America. It was 
not so before Mussolini. This is true of 
the other large towns. Smaller towns and 
villages now take pride in neatness. The 
visitor to Italy will perhaps take it for 
granted unless he or she has been there 
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four yearsago. This cleanliness and order 
is the first thing that makes the visitor 
take kindly to Fascism. Certainly, at 
least to all outward appearances, Mus- 
solini is a miracle man. 


The Fascist officialdom I came in con- - 


tact with had none of the red-tape bureau- 
cracy one finds in other countries abroad. 
On stating your business there is always a 
direct answer: if you cannot see a person, 
he was either out or 


Duce, the most picturesque figure in 
Fascismo. He saw service in the war 
and gained great reward, for he was one 
of the Quadriumvirate—Mussolini, Balbo, 
De Bono, and Bianchi—who led the march 
on Rome in 1922. He is reputed to be 
the inventor of the castor oil cure for 
communism. They really gave them cas- 
tor oil. In the last year Balbo has learned 
to fly an airplane, and he uses this mode of 

traveling whenever he 





in. If he was too busy 
just then, why onsuch 
a day, if it was con- 
venient for you? And 
he would be there and 
glad to accommodate 
you. I found none of 
the inconvenience and 
suspicion, said to have 
been found by certain 
individuals who say 
all liberty and freedom 
is gone from Italy— 
you cannot put your 
feet upon the seat op- 
posite on the trains; 
the sky is no longer 








can. 

The Ministry of 
Agriculture, Industry, 
and Commerce is ina 
new building similar 
architecturally to 
other classic Roman 
buildings. More care 
has been expended on 
its frescoes, orna- 
ments, and furnishings 
than on those of an 
office building in 
Washington. But 
otherwise you are re- 
minded strongly of 
official Washington by 








blue, the Mediterra- 
neanis a mud-hole; no 
art, past or present. 
The black shirts 
should be pink. 
* Dino Grandi, Under- 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, could be de- 
scribed as “charming” as he faced about 
twenty correspondents in his office at 
Palazzo Chigi. He is about thirty-five, 
but looks older, with full-grown brown 
beard and his hair smoothly combed back. 
He was asked all manner of pointed ques- 
tions by the foreign journalists. To each 
he replied with a smile that would have 
done credit to a “stoic.” It was a fencing 
bout in which he came off with all the 
points—and he was a gracious victor. 
Italo Balbo, Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce, is perhaps holding the only 
office of importance of which Mussolini 


himself is not the head. Heisa handsome , 


man of perhaps thirty-five, with neatly 
trimmed beard and wavy brown locks, 
dark penetrating eyes, and, next to // 


THE GOVERNOR OF MODERN ROME 


Filippo Cremonesi, though only in his fifties, 
is one of the oldest Fascist chiefs holding high 
office. Nearly all important positions have 
been assigned to the younger “ardent spirits.” 


the long corridors 
crossing one another 
like city streets and 
populated by rushing 
messengers and clerks. 
From the rooms come 
the sound of clicking typewriters, adding 
machines, telephone bells. 

That scene is repeated in the Ministry 
of Finance across the street. At the 
Ministry of War the scene is varied, of 
course, by the never-ending procession of 
army officers, Black Shirts, and_ royal 
constabulary with their cocked three- 
cornered hats, white gloves, and sabres. 
But you will find the Minister of War him- 
self across town at the Palazzo Chigi. 

Those three ministry buildings form 4 
triangle and face the Via Venti Settembre. 
Back of them lies the National Museum, 
facing the ruins of the Baths of Diocletian, 
which in turn are opposite the Central 
Station. This mingling of the old and new 
structures affords an apt illustration of 
what is transpiririg in Rome to-day. For 
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FIREBRANDS 


in the offices of the ministry buildings 
well-trained, capable executives are trying 
to make ancient Rome and modern Italy 
one and the same in the eyes of the world, 
insofar as it will better the country’s 
fortunes. 

Signor Attilio Teruzzi was the chief at 
the Ministry of the Interior when I saw 
him early in the fall. A stocky man with 
clear blue eyes and a determined manner, 
direct but pleasant 
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tures make her attractive. She is promi- 
nent at home and well-known abroad as a 
critic on art and literature. It is not a 
disguised fact that she enjoys the con- 
fidence of J/ Duce, for she is the editor of 
his magazine I/ Gerachi, published in 
Milan, and her biography of Mussolini, 

“Dux,” won her world-wide fame. 
I discovered that the Fascist militia, 
Mussolini’s own army as it is termed, does 
not rank in the same 





withal. Teruzzi has 
been one of the big 
men in Fascismo. He 
is older than Balbo, 
whom he resembles in 
appearance. Recently 
he was appointed 
Governor of Cyre- 
naica. Mussolini has 
taken over the port- 
folio of the Interior, 
thereby placing him- 
self directly at the 
head of the Italian 
police force where he 
can personally super- 
vise all the measures 
taken to safeguard his 
life. 

Filippo Cremonesi, 








manner as, say, the 
militia of the United 
States. It is really 
the militia of the 
Fascist Corporation, 
which is the society 
founded and headed 
by Il Duce. This 
society or party—it is 
more than a mere po- 
litical party—does not 
embody in its mem- 
bership all there is of 
Fascismo. Not all 
the supporters of 
Fascismo are members 
of the order. 

Dining with an 
Italian friend one 
evening, I noted the 








Governor of Rome, is 
an affable, white- 
bearded, keen - eyed 
man, perhaps the 
oldest among the 
Fascisti holding high 
office. He dresses very much like Mayor 
Walker of New York and is about as 
sprightly, though well past fifty. Then 
there is Turatti, who succeeded Ferenacci 
as president of the Fascist Corporation. 
Turatti is of noble family. His fervid 
ardor is tempered with prudence, a quality 
not attributed to his predecessor, whom 
Mussolini removed after the Matteotti 
murder. But Ferenacci is still popular 
in Italy, though he is now editing a news- 
paper in his native Cremona and is no 
longer a power of Fascismo. 
Margherita Sarfatti is the 


leading 
Fascist woman in Italy. 


Her auburn 


hair, blue eyes, and rather classical fea- 


MUSSOLINI’S DIPLOMATIC AID 


Dino Grandi, Under-Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs (Il Duce is Secretary), is only in his 
thirties, but his energy and talent for state- 
craft combine to make a forceful personality. 


Fascist button in his 
lapel and remarked 
that I supposed there 
could be no chance 
of my procuring 
one. 

“Would you wear it?” 

“How could I? I’m not a member.” 

“Neither am I,” he said. “Very few 
of those wearing Fascist buttons are 
actually members. No attempt is made 
to enroll members. The qualifications 
aremany. Again, it is commonly thought 
that the organization does not care to 
have too large a membership because it 
might become unwieldy, too difficult to 
direct.” 

I had not thought of that before. Here 
lies one of the secrets of Mussolini’s 
power. His party for political purposes 
is kept small, though the adherents to his 
cause are legion. The members are those 
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who have seen the light as Mussolini sees 
it and who are known by him to be loyal 
to his policies. That is why he can pro- 
claim: ‘The Fascist movement is by turn 
political, syndicalist, military, and reli- 
gious, assuming all the hopes and all the 
passions of the new Italian spirit.” 

Italy has her regular army and police 
forces entirely apart from the Fascist 
militia. The policeman directing traffic 
on the corner is prob- 
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rules. Effective? Yes. People know bet- 
ter than to defy their orders. After four 
years of experience this authority is recog- 
nized. I believe the Italians like it. 
There’s grumbling to be sure, especially 
at the suppression of certain news and 
opinions— muzzling of the press. ‘To 
this complaint the Fascisti reply invaria- 
bly is: “We do not limit the liberty of the 
press: rather, we check the abuse of it.” 
In more than four 





ably not a member of 
the organization, but 
I’ll wager that he is a 
staunch supporter of 
it. The regular army 
officer and the private 
soldier passing salutes 
in the street are not 
members of the order; 
but they know that 
the Fascist militiaman 
of lowest rank pos- 
sesses the power and 
in fact the authority 
to take precedence 
over them in any sit- 
uation in which he 
may see fit to take a 





months spent among 
nearly all classes | 
found little dissatis- 
faction. I saw no 
idlers except the regu- 
lar army officers—and 
they do not benefit 
from idleness, for they 
lose their military 
carriage from fre- 
quenting the cafes 
with their sweet cakes 
and sirups—a striking 
contrast to a company 
of Black Shirts march- 
ing and counter- 
marching through 
Genoa on a hot day, 








hand: 
Along with the reg- 
ular policeman on his 
beat or post the citi- 
zenry have now be- 
come accustomed to 
the Fascist patrol. One sees them walk- 
ing through the streets at regular intervals, 
seeing, inspecting, observing conditions, 
enforcing the law, calling attention to the 
rules. I was told that these Black Shirts 
are the eyes of the government, not alone 
in matters of espionage but also in the 
ordinary everyday routine of cleaning up 
the country, mentally, morally, and phys- 
ically. 
They 


renaica. 


inspect the 
though no Fascist soldier does the actual 
work of laboring or managing—he di-' 


railway stations, 


rects. They pass through the trains. 
Seeing a passenger with his feet on the 
opposite seat, the Fascist inspector will 
speak to him about it, in a low voice 
pointing out that it is now against the 


A NEW PROVINCIAL GOVERNOR 
Signor Attilio Teruzzi, Former Secretary of 
the Interior, has been supplanted by his chief, It 
who has appointed him Governor of Cy- 


in quickstep toshifting 
posts of duty, to the 
tune of “ Valencia.” 
was Mussolini 
who, in his Popoco 
d@’ Italia, first called on 
Italy to join the World War, claiming that 
her neutrality was morally killing the na- 
tion. He affirmed that only by this could 
Italy live and make her voice heard in the 
civilized world. Hewas called to the colors 
in his class—that of 1883—on March 31, 
1915,and joined the Seventeenth Regiment 
of Bersaghieri. He was proposed for cor- 
poral in November for able service. In 
March, 1916, after a brief time spent in a 
hospital he was promoted for merit. In 
February, 1917, he received multiple 
shrapnel wounds and recovered in an army 
hospital. In Milan in March, r1o19, he 
founded the first Fascist organization, 
known as Fasci Italiani di Combattiment), 
composed of ex-soldiers, ardent spirits, 
extremists, who swore to carry on theif 
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ideals for a greater Italy: “to fight, be 
hard, incessant, perennial.” From this 
handful of Fasces sprang a new era in the 
history of Italy. 

As Premier of Italy Mussolini appears 
in the Senate to discuss affairs of state, 
and I had been wondering how this so- 
called dictator would appear in a legisla- 
tive assembly. I went to the Senate. 
He is a great drawing card, for the galleries 
were filled early as 
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solini was first to applaud him as he 
finished. The graybeard walked over and 
shook hands with the Duce. 

As Mussolini got up to address the Sen- 
ate, the silence became tense. His voice 
is melodious and firm and it never rises 
beyond control. His gestures are few, 
but expressive. One hand is generally 
thrust into his trouser pocket. His enun- 
ciation is clear and not hurried. It is 

both impassioned and 





Mussolini was sched- 
uled to speak. After 
I had looked around 
the Senate chamber 
with its rising tiers of 
seats filling with Sena- 
tors I noticed a lone 
figure seating himself 
at the long red draped 
table under the Presi- 
dent’s rostrum. He 
sat squarely in the 
center, flanked by still 
empty chairs. He 
held one hand to his 
chin, looking up now |. » 








deliberate. He has 
nerves of steel, this 
blacksmith’s son. 
When he had finished, 
he immediately left, 
and it was minutes 
before the galleries re- 
laxed to applaud, as 
at the climax of a fine 
performance. 

There is little to be 
said about the private 
life or recreations of 
Mussolini, because he 
devotes so many hours 
; a day to his multifa- 








and then at the gal- 
leries and the tiers as 
the Senators climbed 
to their seats even to 
the level of the gal- 
lery. As all eyes were 
focused upon the lone figure at the long 
table, I sensed before I asked, who it was— 
yes, Mussolini. 

Procedure got under way. 
tor after another spoke. None of them 
seemed to interest Mussolini. In the 
meanwhile Under-Secretary Grandi had 
arrived and taken his place next to him. 
Secretary Cavalrini came. Teruzzi came. 
Mussolini became engrossed in conversation 
with Grandi, he seemed not to hear a word 
of the speeches, except occasionally a word 
would catch his ear and he would look 
up suddenly, then resume his talk with 
Grandi or his secretary. It was not until 
a patriarchal Senator of the Opposition, 
4 man with a mighty gray beard, spoke, 
that his interest was apparently aroused. 
The speaker was interrupted once by a 
gesture of protest and a word. But Mus- 


magazine. 


One Sena- 


MARGHERITA SARFATTI 
She was the first active woman Fascist. A 
noted critic on art and literature, she is 
Mussolini’s biographer and editor of his own 


rious offices. At the 
Porta Pia commences 
Via Nomentana, and 
runs past the Villa 
Torlonia. Here is the 
summer residence of 
Il Duce. From here he rides in his car 
every morning at 9:30 to his office. 

On Sundays the Premier is likely to 
tinker with his high-powered motor car 
and drive into the country. He may drive 
up to Predappia over Sunday to see his 
family, and be back on Monday morning. 
Nearly always he drives himself. He is 
fond of speed and hazards. In the early 
mornings he can sometimes be seen taking 
a hunter over the hurdles in the Borghese 
Gardens. “Ihave chosen ‘Live in danger’ 
as the slogan of my life,’’ he once said. 
Should he attempt a walk to his office 
some morning he would be in even greater 
danger from the whirl of motor cars, horse 
cabs, motor-cycles, and bicycles which jam 
traffic in the narrow, walkless streets of 
central Rome, I suggested to a friend 
who recalled the Premier’s slogan. 
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A Business Man Builds a University 


The Story of Robert 8. 


THERE LIVES a man in Washington, 
D. C., who has done the thing we all dream 
of doing. He started with nothing, 
achieved success early, made his millions 
at forty-six, and then, still in the young 
prime of life, devoted his means and brain 
and time to wise and active philanthropy. 
His life falls into three periods—sixteen 
years of childhood and schooling, thirty 
years of money-making, and thirty years 
of energetic benevolence. To-day, at 
seventy-six, Robert S. Brookings is not 
only happy in a rational prosperity, but 
rich in the accumulated satisfactions of 
well-doing. And he is still busy. 

Mr. Brookings’s second career by itself 
is crowded with more achievements than 
most men manage in a whole lifetime. 
These include the development of a totter- 
ing college into a great university of world- 
wide fame, the organization and develop- 
ment of three institutions for scientific 
research into the business problems of 
government, and a brilliant record of 
patriotic service in one of the most impor- 
tant of our war-time activities. 

His boyhood and youth, in their literal 
facts, exactly follow the fictional pattern 
of the story books. He was left an orphan 
at the age of two. His widowed mother 
with great difficulty reared her little 
family of three—Robert and a sister and 
brother, aged four and six at their father’s 
death. Financial difficulties interrupted 
their schooling, and the boys had early to 
go forth for themselves. 

When Robert Brookings was sixteen, 


Brookings of St. Louts 


he left his home in Cecil County, Mary- 
land, and joined his brother in St. Louis, 
who got him a job with his own employer, 
Samuel Cupples, a pioneer merchant, start- 
ing as receiving clerk at $25 a month. As 
this sum was the exact cost of his board, 
he persuaded the bookkeeper to let him 
earn an additional $10 a month by night 
work on the books. Anxious to learn the 
creative side of the business, he would then 
get down to the store in the morning before 
the salesmen arrived, so he could practice 
salesmanship on the early customers. 
In two years he persuaded Mr. Cupples 
to let him try selling goods on the road. 
He traveled successfully a territory ex- 
tending from St. Paul to New Orleans, and 
from Indianapolis to the Pacific Ocean. 
In three years, or at the age of twenty- 
one, he was taken in as a member of the 
reorganized firm of Samuel Cupples & 
Company. 

The next twenty-five years were spent 
in an intense and successful application 
to business. Then, at forty-six, Mr. 
Brookings one day in his office sat down 
with his partner and friend, Samuel Cup- 
ples, to discuss what life still held in store 
for them. They agreed that the making 
of money was not, of itself, enough to 
satisfy their spirits. They had enjoyed 
making it, but they had had about all the 
fun they could get out of that game. 
They agreed that they should try to enjoy 
spending it. But how? They had beau- 
tiful homes, all the luxuries. They agreed 
that spending, to produce satisfaction, 
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must be guided by philanthropy—which, 
translated from the Greek, means “the 
love of man.” But most mere giving, 
they observed, does harm rather than 
good. It pauperizes or degrades or spoils 
the recipient, and so is a wasting of ac- 
cumulated wealth and also an evil to so- 
ciety. 

Finally they agreed that education is 
the one gift that is constructive, because 
it requires the recipient to give as well as 
to receive, and because the gift enlarges 
the recipient’s productive power and his 
usefulness to society. They resolved to 
give liberally to the cause of education. 
And Mr. Brookings resolved to give not 
only money, but also himself. He retired 
from business, and devoted his intense 
energies and his mature judgment to a 
great educational cause. 

Washington University, in St. Louis, 
was the first object of this double philan- 
thropy. This institution had been founded 
in 1853 as “Eliot Seminary,” in trib- 
ute to the character of a Congregational 
minister, William G. Eliot, a relative of 
the late Dr. Eliot of Harvard. After 
various vicissitudes, including the Civil 
War, and various changes of name, it ex- 
isted in 1896 as Washington University, 
occupying a few dilapidated buildings in 
downtown St. Louis, and headed nowhere 
in particular. It had, however, several 
valuable assets. Its faculty included two 
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of the ablest educators in America: E. 
A. Engler, later president of Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, and Henry S. Prit- 
chett, later president of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and now president 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. Another asset 
was the university’s charter: ‘It author- 
ized us to establish anything we pleased, 
and to hold an unlimited amount of prop- 
erty free from taxation,” so Dr. Eliot had 
said. 

Mr. Brookings plunged headlong into 
the work of making these assets live. He 
gave of his own money; he persuaded 
others to give of theirs; and he gave his 
whole time and energy. A new site in the 
undeveloped northwestern section of the 
city was purchased—160 acres fronting on 
a city park, while the other approaches to 
it were safeguarded by restricted resi- 
dence property. Here Mr. Brookings 
started erecting the first of the now nu- 
merous buildings that adorn the series of 
quadrangles on the campus. These struc- 
tures, of native stone, are of a beautiful 
and consistent architecture. To-day, 
Washington University has a noble group 
of buildings, adequate to its 2,500 stu- 
dents, and is possibly the only university 
in America of first importance the entire 
plant of which is in one architectural 
style. 

Mr. Brookings himself donated the mag- 
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nificent administration building; his part- 
ner, Mr. Cupples, donated two buildings 
for engineering; Adolphus Busch, the 
chemistry building; and Stephen Ridgley, 
the library building. Mr. Brookings and 
Mr. Cupples then jointly gave one of 
their most productive enterprises, the 
““Cupples Station” property, as a_per- 
manent endowment—then valued at 
$3,000,000, but worth much more. Wash- 
ington University soon emerged as one 
of the finest institutions in America as 
regards physical plant, and possessed of 
the largest unencumbered endowment of 
them all, at that time. 

Not content with these achievements, 
Mr. Brookings set about to create a medi- 
cal school, attached to the university, 
that should challenge comparison with 
any in the world. In 1913 and 1914, he 
built and equipped at his own expense the 
buildings for this school, at a cost of a 
million dollars. “These,” so the uni- 
versity officially now boasts, “with their 
coérdinating hospitals and clinics, make 
the Washington University School of 
Medicine the equal of Johns Hopkins or 
any other in the land.” They have, in- 
deed, an enviable reputation in Europe as 
well, and are rated by the experts of the 
Rockefeller Commission as satisfying their 
ideal of a Class A institution. 


What Foreigners Mean 
By the American Ideal 


Mr. Brookings himself has explained 
the merits of this institution as follows: 

“The medical profession agrees it is 
probably as complete and well-balanced 
a medical plant as exists in this or any 
other country. This does not mean that 
our buildings compare architecturally with 
some others or that in number of students 
or funds we compare in size, but simply 
that the laboratory, buildings, and equip- 
ment, the hospitals and their equipment, 
and their physical relations to each other, 
coupled with the proportion of beds and 
out-patient service, research facilities and 
personnel of the staff, present a complete 
and well-balanced plant frequently re- 
ferred to by foreign medical schools as 
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the American ideal. Since we became 
well established in our new plant, the 
General Education Board, founded by Mr. 
Rockefeller, in appreciation of our effort 
has contributed more than $2,000,000 tc 
our various medical endowment funds, as 
well as nearly a million dollars to the gen- 
eral endowment fund of the university.” 

Then came the European War, soon 
thereafter to become the World War. In 
1916, Mr. Brookings joined in organizing 
the Institute for Government Research, at 
Washington, D. C. Of this he has said: 

‘““A year before we became involved in 
the war a group of men interested in re- 
forming the business administration of our 
national affairs organized the Institute 
for Government Research, primarily to 
secure a national budget system, but also 
to study the large number of administra- 
tive services that had been developed in 
more or less emergency way, without much 
regard for efficiency or economy.” 

This institute enjoys the confidence of 
all parties in Congress, and besides con- 
tributing much of the data for the reforms 
mentioned above, it ‘“‘has continuously 
under study problems involving both the 
philosophy and technique of government 
which find their solution in legislation 
and administration.” 

In July, 1917, President Wilson sum- 
moned Mr. Brookings to Washington to 
assist in organizing the War Industries 
Board. By the spring of 1918, its opera- 
tions had become too large and complex 
for one organization to handle, and it was 
practically divided into two sections. 
One section, which assumed all jurisdic- 
tion over production and distribution, 
was placed under Bernard M. Baruch as 
chairman; and the other section, which 
assumed jurisdiction over prices of both 
raw materials and finished products, was 
known as the Price Fixing Committee and 
was under Mr. Brookings as chairman. 
In offering Mr. Brookings this position 
of enormous power, in which he would be 
responsible to the President alone, Presi- 
dent Wilson said to him: “I know of no 
responsibility so open to criticism and in 
volving such magnitude of values as the 
fixing of prices, and in asking you to a& 
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sume this arduous task, I can only say 
that you will receive with the responsi- 
bility all the authority I can give you.” 
And never once did Wilson question his 
acts or fail to back him to the full. 

Mr. Brookings, Mr. Baruch, and Judge 
R. S. Lovett were also appointed a for- 
eign purchasing commission, through 
whom all the money lent by the United 
States to the Allies passed for purchases in 
the United States—some billions of dollars. 

For these services, Congress later voted 
Mr. Brookings the Distinguished Service 
Medal; France conferred upon him the 
Legion of Honor Medal; and Italy made 
him a Commander of the Crown. 

Following the war, Mr. Brookings de- 
voted himself largely to the Institute for 
Government Research until, early in 1922, 
he joined in a memorial to the Carnegie 
Corporation that read, in part, as follows: 


The events of the past ten years, and par- 
ticularly these of the years since the war, 
have gone far to emphasize the fact that the 
many governmental questions are in their 
essence economic questions. It is clear to- 
day to thinking men that the basis upon which 
just settlements must be made as between 
groups of citizens and as between nations must 
be economic. The situation seems 
ripe for the inauguration of some agency, 
competent to collect, interpret, and lay be- 
fore the country in clear and intelligent form 
the fundamental economic facts concerning 
which opinions need to be formed. 


The Carnegie Corporation looked fa- 
vorably upon this request; and by April, 
1922, the insti- 
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labor to industry and the relation of agri- 
culture to other so-called blocs, and the 
relation of all to the public and our regu- 
lating laws, as well as the coal, taxation 
transportation, and other problems. 

The Robert Brookings Graduate School 
of Economics and Government requires a 
Master of Arts degree for matriculation, 
and was founded and endowed by Mr. 
Brookings for the development of fa- 
cilities peculiar to Washington, D. C,, 
and his two research institutes, and has 
for its primary purpose the training of 
students for research work and govern- 
ment service. 

This record of achievement in so many 
different lines—business, general educa- 
tion, medical education, government ser- 
vice through official action and _ also 
through the assistance of scientific re- 
search and educational methods—is mani- 
festly a remarkable one. But it becomes 
all the more notable when we realize that 
it is the result of a definite plan, a phil 
osophy of life determined on thirty years 
ago and followed consistently to the pres- 
ent day. 

One of the finest tributes to Mr. Brook- 
ings’s usefulness and service was once 
spoken in an introduction of him on a 
public occasion, when it was said that he 
was “the one man in the nation who had 
given to the public service the most oi 
both himself and his money. Others 
have given more money and others prob- 
ably more service, but it is difficult to 
locate any other citizen who retired from 

business early 
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tute was form- 
ally launched. 

Already this 
institute has 
made out- 
standing con- 
tributions to 
economic 
knowledge and 
economic 
thought. Its 
staff is now 
studying such 





in life and at 
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his money- 
making oppo! 
tunity in order 
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sonal service 
and his money 
might, in con 
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by influencing 
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the maximum 
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The Agony 


of Authoring 


As Joseph Conrad Felt It 


A Third Installment of His Private Letters 


A land of unrealities and ghosts and tortures—that is the dwelling place of the author 


of fictton—an in-between land not quite mundane and not entirely hell. 


So Conrad 


reveals in has letters—and when the agony is refined by the gout and the trials of being 


a parent the last degree of suffering 1s reached. 


In thts installment of the letters, starting 


with a missive to E. L. Sanderson, we see some of the exquisite tortures encountered 


along the road to fame in fiction. 


Pent Farm, 
12 Oct., ’90. 
My DEAR TED, 

I will always look to another 
day to bring something good, something 
one would like to share with a friend— 
something, if only a fortunate thought. 
But the days bring 


I fear! I fear! 
But it is the fear 


pendent on my exertions. 
And sometimes I hope. 
that abides. 

But even were I wrong in my fear the 
very fact that such a fear exists would 
argue that everything is not right—would 
in itself be a danger and a menace. So 

I turn in this vicious 





nothing at all—and 
thus they go by 
empty-handed—till 
the last day of all. 

I am always look- 
ing forward to some 
date, to some event, 
when I finish this: be- 
fore I begin that other 
thing—and there 
hever seems to be any 
breathing time, not 
because I do much 
but because the toil 
isgreat. I try at 





circle and the work 
itself becomes like the 
work in a treadmill— 
a thing without joy 
—a punishing task. 

It is a fool’s 
business to write fic- 
tion for a living. It 
is, indeed. 

It is strange. The 
unreality of it seems 
to enter one’s real 
life, penetrate into the 
bones, make the very 








times to persuade 
myself that it is my 
honesty that makes 
the burden so heavy, 
but, alas, the suspicion will force itself 
upon one that maybe it is only lack of 
strength, of power, of an uplifting belief in 
oneself. Whatever the cause, the struggle 


shard, and this may be no more than 
justice, 


went to sea. 


I fear I have not the capacity 
and the power to go on—to satisfy the 
just expectation of those who are de- 


CONRAD AS A BOY 


The picture was taken in 1873, a year before he 
He was about sixteen years old. 


heartbeats pulsate 
illusions through the 
arteries. One’s will 
becomes the slave 
of hallucinations, re- 
sponds only to shadowy impulses, waits on 
imagination alone. A strange state, a 
trying experience—and there’s nothing to 
show at the end. Nothing! Nothing! 


15th June, ’08. 
DEAREST OLD TED: 
It was good and next to angelic 
to write to me when I had not answered 











your letter after the end of the honeymoon. 
I did not answer. I do nothing. IT have 
no time: I shall take arrears of correspond 
ence with me into my grave—lI fear. | 
am incorrigible. And by the by: what a 
good title for a play—a serious comedy in 
five acts: The Incorrigible. Almost any 
phase of life could be treated under that 
title. Excuse me: I have play on the 
brain: nothing definite: but play in the 
abstract. 

I am coming to see you in your own 
nest. Every day counts. When I'll get 
there is another matter. I am in a state 
of deadly indecent funk. I’ve obtained 
a ton of cash from a Yank under what 
strikes me are false pretences. The 
Child of the Screaming Eagle is as inno- 
cent as a dove. He thinks the book he 
bought will be finished in July, while I 
know that it is a physical and intellectual 
impossibility even to approach the end by 
that date. He sends on regular checks, 
which is—according to his lights—right: 
but I pocket them serenely, which— 
according to my lights—looks uncom- 
monly like a swindle on my part. And 
would you believe it? Sometimes I feel 
a kind of guilty exultation, a kind of 
corrupt joy in living thus, on the proceeds 
of dishonesty. As we get older we get 
worse. At least some of us do. Others, 
again, remain young forever. Thus the 
supply of tolerably decent people is kept 
up. 

But as I don’t wish to see your door 
closed against me I hasten to inform you 
that, partly from fear and partly from re- 
morse, I have invited the Yank to lunch 
here to-morrow. In that way I hope to 
return some of my ill-gotten gains and 
may have an opportunity to break the 
fatal news gently to him. If I survive 
the interview you shall certainly see me 
very soon. 


26th Aug., ’98. 
CHER ET BON,! 

I’ve got your short note. Thanks 
for sending on my papers. Look here! 
Shorter, of the Jilustreted London News, 
who bought “Rescue” from McClure, 


1R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
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suddenly decided to put it into the last 
quarter of the News. Begins in October. 
[ thought I had months before me and 
am caught. The worst is, I had advances 
from McClure. So I must write or burst. 
It is too awful. Half the book is not 
written and I have only to rst Nov. to 
finish it. I could not take a command 
till December? because I am in honor 
bound to furnish the story to time. Yet 
to go to sea would be salvation. | am 
really in a deplorable state, mentally. | 
feel utterly wretched. I haven’t the cour- 
age to tackle my work. 


27th Aug., 1808. 
CHER ET EXCELLENTISSIME, 

: Sometimes I feel deeply dis- 
tressed, at times a little angry. But I 
think and think—et Ja terre tourne. How 
long? O Lord! How long? 

If this miserable planet had perception, 
a soul, a heart, it would burst with indigna- 
tion or fly to pieces from sheer pity. | 
am making desperate efforts to write 
something. Why the devil did I ever 
begin? 


When a Writer Feels 
Like a Tight Rope Dancer 


That’s when he cannot fill his contracts, 
and especially if in addition his head “feels 
as if full of sawdust.” The only comfort 
Conrad could find in this situation was that 
the baby was nol sick. 


31 Aug., 1808. 

DEAR Mrs. SANDERSON: 

ed I am in the midst of various 
difficulties—but the baby is well. He is 
very large and noisy and (they say) in- 
telligent. He has broken ever so many 
things—a proof of intelligence indubitably. 
He has not put anything together yet and 
it is that I am anxious to see. He is very 
previous and very objectionable. [| want 
Ted to let me know what is the very 
earliest age a boy may be sent to school— 
say to Elstree. 

“The Rescue” is to appear as a serial in 





2Conrad for months had been thinking o! re 
turning to the sea. 
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JOSEPH CONRAD’S 


the Illustrated London News, to begin on 
October the first and end with the year. 
This is sprung on me suddenly: I am not 
ready: the “artist” is in despair: various 
Jews are in a rage: McClure weeps: 
threats of cancelling contracts are in the 
air—it is an inextricable mess. Dates are 
knocked over like ninepins: proofs torn to 
rags: copyrights trampled under foot. 
The last shred of honor is 
gone—also the last penny. 
The baby, however, is 
well. He is singing a song 
now. I don’t feel like 
singing—I assure you. 

My head feels as if full 
of sawdust. Of course, 
many people’s heads are 
full of sawdust—the tragic 
part of the business is in 
my being aware of it. The 
man who finds out that 
apparently innocent truth 
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about himself is henceforth of no use to 
mankind. Which proves the saving power 
of illusions. 

I am like a tight rope dancer who in 
the midst of his performance should 
suddenly discover that he knows nothing 
about tight rope dancing. He may ap- 
pear ridiculous to the spectators but a 
broken neck is the result of such untimely 
wisdom. I am trying 
to be as serious as I 
know how—for, indeed, 
the matter is serious 
enough to me. 

Still I have until 
November the 15th to 
find out whether I can 
dance on a tight-rope. 
That honorable occu- 
pation shall engross all 
my energies—up to 
that date. Afterwards 
—the deluge, probably. 


WHEN CONRAD VISITED AMERICA 
The photograph was taken as he arrived here in 1923. 
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Should I break my neck I hope you will 
sometimes remember the acrobat. If his 
head was full of sawdust, his heart—well, 
we will not talk of his heart since that 
also must die and turn to dust. 


Pent Farm, 
22nd Nov., 1808. 
DEAR Mrs. BONTINE,? 
My wretched novel begins in April in 


the Jilustrated London News as a serial. 


to run three months. It will appear 
in book form in October next. I am 
afraid that you and Robert will be dis- 


appointed. You will see but you will be 
disappointed. Everybody else won’t see 


—the idea has the bluish tenuity of dry 
wood smoke. It is lost in the words, as the 
smoke is lost in the air. Attempting to 
tell romantically a love story in which 
the word love is not to be pronounced, 
seems to be courting disaster deliberately. 
Add to this that an inextricable confusion 
of sensations is of the very essence of the 
tale and you may judge how much success, 
material or otherwise, I may expect. 


16th October, 1898. 
Stanford-le-Hope, 
Essex. 
DEAR Mrs. BONTINE, 

I have no ship (but I still have 
la nostalgie de la mer)though Robert has 
really done the impossible for me. I did 
take a run to Glasgow for a day and saw 
Dr. McIntyre, who was kindness itself. 
I am afraid nothing will come out of it. 
Il y a trop de tirage, from novel writing to 
the command of a ship, I fear. Moreover, 
I am tied just now by my engagements to 
American and English publishers—engage- 
ments I failed lamentably to keep through 
nervous ill-health—and I can’t think of 
going away till I’ve liberated myself from 
the incubus of that horrid novel I am 
trying to write now. Early next year, 
when that torment is over (and I am 
hardly able to realize that such a time will 
ever come), I will without scruple use and 
abuse everybody’s good will, influence, 





“3 Mother of R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 


4“The Rescue” was not published as announced 
and had to wait until 1921 for its completion. 
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friendship, to get back on the water. Iam 
by no means happy on shore. 

‘ I have been worried horribiy 
and I have not been well at all. I am 
haunted by the idea I cannot write—I 
dare say a correct idea, too. The harm 
is in its haunting me. For the last six 
months, I’ve not known a minute’s real 
peace of mind. 


“ Publishers are not supposed to be able 
to read,” he remarked in a letter to J. B. 
Pinker, who became his literary agent anc 
who, in this leiter, received a warning of 
the unbusinesslike methods of Conrad. 

. Pent Farm. 
23d August, 1899. 
DEAR SIR: 

Thanks very much for your letter. 
The American publisher need not be 
ashamed, tho’ the fact is that all my prose 
has been published in the States. Pub- 
lishers are not supposed to be able to read. 
I can write a little, but God forbid that 
I should break upon the blessed ignorance 
of a stranger far from his native land. 

My method of writing is so unbusiness- 
like that I don’t think you could have any 
use for such an unsatisfactory person. I 
generally sell a work before it is begun, 
get paid when it is half done, and don't 
do the other half until the spirit moves me. 
I must add that I have no control whatever 
over the spirit—neither has the man who 
has paid the money. 

The above may appear fanciful to you, 
but it is the sober truth. I live in hopes 
of reformation, and whenever that takes 
place you and you alone shall have the 
working of the new Conrad. Meantime, ! 
must be content to pander to my absurd 
weaknesses, and hobble along the line of 
the least resistance. 


A Sorry Business—Thts 
Scribbling 


“The Nigger of the Narcissus’ was 
Conrad’s worry in 1897, before he er 
countered difficulties on ‘The Rescue.” He 
dedicated the book to Garnett, who suggested 
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changes in the Preface, which Conrad dis- 
cusses tn this letter. Eventually the Preface 
was omitted, but was published in some later 
editions. 


1897. 28th August. 
Stanford-le-Hope, Essex. 
DEAREST GARNETT, 

— As you may imagine I do not 
care a fraction of a dam (sic) for the pas- 
sage you have struck out—that is, the 
personal part. But I think that the eight 
lines at the end (of the paragraph struck 
out) conveying the opinion that in “art 
alone there is a meaning in endeavor as 
apart from success,’ should be worked in 
somehow. And whether your wisdom lets 
me keep them in or not, I tell you plainly 
fangs or no fangs—that there is the saving 
truth—the truth that saves most of us 
from eternal damnation. There! 





29th Nov. 1896. Sunday. 
DEAR GARNETT, 

I send you seventeen pages more of my 
beloved “Nigger.” . . . Of course 
nothing can alter the course of the “ Nig- 
ger.” Let it be unpopularity it mus! be. 
But it seems to me that the thing—pre- 
cious as it is to me—is trivial enough on 
the surface to have some charm for the man 
in the street. As to lack of incident—well, 
it’s life. The incomplete joy, the incom- 
plete sorrow, the incomplete rascality or 
heroism—the incomplete suffering. Events 
crowd and push and nothing happens. 
You know what I mean. The opportuni- 
ties do not last-long enough. Unless in a 
boy’s book of adventures. Mine were 
never finished. They fizzled out before 
I had a chance to do more than another 
man would. Tell me what you think of 
what you see. [am goingon. Another 20 
pages of type—or even less—will see the 
end, such as it is. And won’t I breathe! 
Till it’s over there’s no watch below for 
me. A sorry business this scribbling. 


Wednesday. May, 1897. 
My DEAREST TED, 
Isend you on the “Nigger.” . . . I 
address it rather to you than to your dear 
Mother, because I want you to see it first. 
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I know, my dear fellow, that you will never 
suspect me of ingrained coarseness of 
thought and language. But I want you 
to read and judge before you hand it over 
to Mrs. Sanderson. Not that I distrust 
her comprehension and indulgence, but I 
want to spare her (even at the cost of my 
self-love) any unpleasant experience. Not, 
perhaps, because I think that the thing is 
not worth it. I am conceited enough 
about it—God knows—but He also knows 
the spirit in which I approached the under- 
taking to present faithfully some of His 
benighted and suffering creatures; the 
humble, the obscure, the sinful, the erring 
upon whom rests His Gaze of Ineffable 
Pity. My conscience is at peace in that 
matter and it is with confidence and love 
that I send the work to you—to read and 
to judge. 


Monday morning. 
December 7, 1896. 
DEAR GARNETT, 
Shall I meet you at Compton 


Street? I suppose it is the place where we 
had dinner together once or twice. At the 
back of the Palace music hall. If you 


don’t write I shall take it as being so. 

I will drink to the success of 
“The Rescue.” I will even get drunk to 
make it all safe—no morality! I feel 
like, in old days, when I got a ship and 
started off in a hurry to cram a lot of shore- 
going emotions into one short evening 
before going off into a year’s slavery upon 
the sea! Ah! Tempi passati. I shall look 
for you downstairs first. But I will be in 
Monico’s entrance hall at 5:30 for a ver- 
mouth. Won’t you call in? 


“The nerves, the nerves,’ Conrad com- 
plains in a letter in Polish to his cousin, 
Mme. Angéle Zagérska, in telling her of 
his enjoyment of a good reputation but no 
popularity, as a writer: 


20. 12. 1897. 
Stanford-le-Hope. 
My DEAR ANGELE: 
In all sincerity, I may add in 
earnest, that there is in me so much of the 
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I-nglishman, the sailor and the adventurer, 
that I do not care to write—even to my 
nearest and dearest relatives when things 
do not go well. This is the reason for my 
long _ silence. I have worked 
during the whole year. I have finished 
two volumes. One came out a fortnight 
ago and the other is ready for the press, 
voila. And while waiting I live in a state 
of uncertainty. I enjoy a good reputation 
but no popularity. And as to money I 
have none, either. Triste. But things 
are going better at present. That I shall 
some day attain material success there is 
no reason to doubt. But that requires 
time, and meanwhile??? 

The worst is that my health is not good. 
Les nerfs, les nerfs! Uncertainty tor- 
ments me. It is very foolish, no doubt— 
mais que voules-vous ? Vhomme est Dbéte. 

And this is how I battle with time. At 
my age ce n’est pas dréle. I fear that 
“before the sun rises, the dew will have 
destroyed the eyesight” [a Polish proverb]. 


Thoughts on the Universe— 
While His Son Is Born 


Conrad’s first son, Borys, was born the 
day this letter was wrilten—one of the most 
unusual among the author’s early letters. 
“Life knows us not and we do not know 
life,’ he wrote, “we do not even know our 
own thoughts.” 


IoP.M. 14 Jan., 98. 
Stanford-le-Hope, Essex. 
CHER Amt, 

‘ Semm! Pronounce the name, 
—and write to Frank Harris. This is a 
service and a most important one. I 
would rather owe it to you than to any one 
else—in fact don’t see myself owing it to 
any one else. Frankly (you may have 
guessed), I was pretty nearly in my last 
ditch before I thought of attacking Harris. 
I talked to you in my letter as if I was 
ready to face fire and water and an editor, 
but my heart was in my boots. Yours is a 
helping hand. And if you don’t think 


you are thus sacrificing an old friend to a 
new one—well, then say the name—and 
write. 
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The book is by no means near its termi- 

nation. About 30,000 out of 90,000 
words are ready. Won’t it be too cheeky 
approaching H with such a small begin- 
ning? I would be very glad, very, to see 
him—in any case. But you know I am 
shy of my bad English. At any rate pre- 
pare him for a “b—y furriner” who will 
talk gibberish to him at the rate of to 
knots an hour. If not forewarned the 
phenomenon might discourage him to the 
point of kicking me downstairs. This is 
submitted to your wisdom, which embraces 
the world and the men in it from Pata- 
gonia to Iceland. Our ears are open. 
, “Put the tongue out,” why 
not? One ought to, really. And the 
machine will run on all the same. The 
question is whether the fatigue of the 
muscular exertion is worth the transient 
pleasure of indulged scorn. On the other 
hand, one may ask whether scorn, love, 
or hate are justified in the face of such 
shadowy allusions. 

The machine is thinner than air and as 
evanescent as a flash of lightning. The 
attitude of cold unconcern is the only 
reasonable one. Of course reason is hate- 
ful—but why? Because it demonstrates 
(to those who have the courage) that we, 
living, are out of life—utterly out of it. 
The mysteries of a universe made of drops 
of fire and clods of mud do not concern us 
in the least. The fate of a humanity 
condemned ultimately to perish from cold 
is not worth troubling about. If you take 
it to heart it becomes an unendurable 
tragedy. If you believe in improvement 
you must weep, for the attained perfection 
must end in cold, darkness, and silence. 
In a dispassionate view the ardour for 
reform, improvement, for virtue, for 
knowledge, and even for beauty is only a 
vain sticking up for appearances, as 
though one were anxious about the cut of 
one’s clothes in a community of blind 
men. 

Life knows us not and we do not 
know life—we don’t know even our own 
thoughts. Half the words we use have no 
meaning whatever, and of the other half 
each man understands each word after the 
~ The Rescue.” 
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A PAGE OF CONRAD’S MANUSCRIPT OF “VICTORY” 


fashion of his own folly and conceit. Faith forgiveness is nor what is love, nor where 
isa myth and beliefs shift like mists on the God is. Assez ! 

shore; thoughts vanish; words, once pro- Yesterday I finished the Life. Ca 
nounced, die; and the memory of yester- m’a laissé une profonde impression de 
day is as shadowy as the hope of to- ¢ristesse comme si j’avais vécu toutes les 
morrow—only the string of my platitude pages du livre. I can say no more just 
seems to have no end. As our peasants now. 
say: “Pray, brother, forgive me for the Ps 


This letter misses this morning’s 
love of God.””. And we don’t know what 


"Santa Teresa. 








post because an infant of male persuasion 
arrived and made such a row that I could 
not hear the postman’s whistle. It’s a 
fine commentary upon this letter. But 
salvation lies in being illogical. Still I 
feel remorse. 


Conrad in a spirit of banter writes Mme. 
Zagérska that he thinks that the new baby 
resembles a monkey and that his wife thinks 
the child resembles Conrad. One of the 
most human of all the letters. 


21. 1. 98. Stanford-le-Hope. 
DEAR CoUuSsIN, 

The child was born on the 17th 
of this month and I purposely waited these 
three days so as to be able to tell you que 
tout va bien. The doctor says it is a 
magnificent boy. He has dark hair, huge 
eyes, and he resembles a monkey. What 
pains me is that my wife pretends that he 
also resembles me.’ Enfin! Do not draw 
too hasty conclusions from this astonishing 
concurrence of circumstances. My wife 
is certainly mistaken. He will be chris- 
tened at the chapel in the cloisters of the 
Carmelites at Southwark, London ; 
My wife, representing the Anglo-Saxon, 
has chosen the Saxon name of Alfred. 
As forme Iam inadilemma. I wanted to 
choose a name that was purely Slavonic 
and yet easy for foreigners to pronounce 
and write. I, therefore, decided on the 
the name of Borys. Therefore, 
my dear Angéle, until you advise some- 
thing prettier (there is still time) con- 
descend to remember that there is a cer- 
tain Alfred Borys Conrad Korzeniowski 
whom I commend to your kind thoughts 
in the name of God and in the name of 
those who, after a life full of suffering and 
anguish, rest in your memory and in mine. 


He would butt his head against the wall in 
despair, but he was afraid to wake the baby, 
and in this letter to Garnett he said he was 
not afraid of Eternity, but he feared the 
wrath of S. S. McClure, editor of McClure’s 
Magazine, to whom he had promised a serial 
which just wouldn’t be written. 
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29th March (1808). 


My DEAR GARNETT, 

I am ashamed of myself. I ought to 
have written to you before, but the fact is 
I have not written anything at all. When 
I received your letter I was in bed—this 
beastly nervous trouble. Since then I’ve 
been better but have been unable to write. 
I sit down religiously every morning, I sit 
down for eight hours every day—and the 
sitting down is all. In the course of that 
working day of 8 hours I write only 3 
sentences, which I erase before leaving the 
table in despair. There’s not a single 
word to send you. Not one! And time 
passes—and McClure waits—not to speak 
of Eternity, for which I don’t care a damn. 
Of McClure, however, I am afraid. 

I ask myself sometimes whether I am 
bewitched, whether I am the victim of an 
evil eye? Sometimes it takes all my reso- 
lution and power of self-control to refrain 
from butting my head against the wall. I 
want to howl and foam at the mouth, but 
I daren’t do it for fear of waking that baby 
and alarming my wife. It’s no joking 
matter. After such crises of despair | 
doze for hours still half-conscious that 
there is that story I am unable to write. 
Then I wake up, try again—and at last go 
to bed completely done-up. So the days 
pass and nothing is done. At night I 
sleep. In the morning I get up with the 
horror of that powerlessness I must face 
through a day of vain efforts. 

. I seem to have lost all sense of 
style and yet I am haunted, mercilessly 
haunted, by the necessity of style. 

And that story I can’t write weaves 
itself into all I see, into all I speak, into all 
I think, into the lines of every book I try 
to read. I haven’t read for days. You 
know how bad it is when one feels one’s 
liver, or lungs. Well, I feel my brain. I 
am distinctly conscious of the contents 
of my head. My story is there in a fluid— 
in an evading shape. I can’t get hold of 
it. It is all there—to bursting, yet I can’t 
get hold of it no more than you can grasp 
a handful of water. 

R I would be thankful to be able 
to write anything, anything, any trash, 
any rotten thing—something to earn 











dishonestly and by false pretences the 
payment promised by a fool. 

Good luck to you and buon 
viaggio signore. Think of me sometimes. 
Are you going to Milan? It’s 24 years 
since I saw the Cathedral in moonlight. 
Tempi passati—I had young eyes then. 
Don’t give all your time to the worship of 
Botticelli. Somebody should explode that 
superstition. But there, you know better. 


7 ‘he Baby 
Gets the Blame 


And the baby becomes an excuse for many 
other omissions, as, for instance, the in- 
ability of the Conrads to altend the wedding 
of E. L. Sanderson and Miss Watson, as 
disclosed in this letter. 


2nd April, 1898. 
Stanford-le-Hope, Essex. 
DEAR Miss Watson, 

That we cannot give way to 
our very strong desire to be present at the 
ceremony is, believe me, the fault of un- 
bending circumstances. The despotism 
of the baby, my wretched health, and the 
necessities of my work prevent me from 
leaving home. And, indeed, were there 
no inexorable obstacles, I would perhaps, 
perhaps, hesitate out of my sincere affec- 
tion for you both to show my sour face 
and (let me charitably say) my constitu- 
tional melancholy on the day of all days 
when all the omens should speak of un- 
alterable serenity, and peace, and joy. 

But if the face is sour and the mind 
(more or less) diseased, the heart, I trust, 
has not been touched by a subtle evil; and 
though you who found your worldly wel- 
fare upon the incorruptible promises of 
Eternity have no need of men’s wishes to 
be the forerunners of your happiness, yet 
you will allow me to send mine the most 
true—the most sincere—straight from a 
heart, let us hope, untouched by evil. 


Pent Farm. 
20th Feb., 1890. 
Dear Mrs. SANDERSON, 
I am glad to hear Ted makes a 
satisfactory nurse. I was a complete 
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duffer at that business, being, as a matter 
of fact, horribly frightened of the baby. 
I’ve now got over my timidity, but then 
the boy is no longer a baby. He only 
disconcerts me by his unexpected knowl- 
edge of the world and of human nature so 
that I feel I cannot be cautious enough in 
my dealings with him. As it is, he has me 
always at a disadvantage in every personal 
discussion. He is also very rowdy and 
can be naughty in more different ways 
than I could have imagined. One is 
amused and at the same time one has a 
feeling of being confronted by a grave 
problem. 

I don’t mind owning I wished for a 
daughter. Ican’t help thinking she would 
have resembled me more and would have 
been perhaps easier to understand. This 
is a selfish feeling, I admit: but, boy or 
girl, they are very interesting and infi- 
nitely touching. I can’t confess to any 
reverential feeling for childhood. I’ve 
heard people, more or less sentimental, 
talk about it, but I question whether it is 
not a rather artificial attitude. It is 
their humanity that is so endearing, their 
nearness to the angels. Perhaps it is only 
my propensity to make the best, not of 
things in general, but to make the best of 
the worst, which induces me to take this 
view. It may be bad for me, but I am 
sure it is good for Borys, because if my 
affection for him depended on his angel- 
like qualities it would be very evanescent. 
At the age of thirteen months he is an 
accomplished and fascinating barbarian, 
full of charming wiles and pitiless selfish- 
ness. It is not his innocence but his 
unconsciousness that makes him pathetic 
—besides making him just bearable. 

I am writing you a twaddling letter. 
You must forgive—if you can detect— 
the tinge of cynicism upon my opinions. 
It is a false light after all. At the bottom 
of all these cheap reflections there is love 
for the young souls committed to our blind 
guardianship which must fit them for the 
hazard of life. 


Conrad detested “ pot boiler” writing, but 
still he was spared “the degradation of daily 
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journalism.” But he did write for the re- 
views, but not without explanations to his 
friends, and notably to Sanderson. 


3rd. Feb. 98. 
My DEAR TED, 

And so I’ve taken to writing 
for the press. More words—another hole. 
Still the degradation of daily journalism 
has been spared to me so far. There is 
a new weekly coming. Its name: The 
Outlook; its price three pence sterling; 
its attitude: literary; its policy—imperial- 
ism, tempered by expediency; its mission— 
to make money for a Jew: its editor Percy 
Hurd (never heard of him)—one of its 
contributors Joseph Conrad, under the 
heading of “Views and Reviews.” The 
first number comes out on Saturday next. 
There will be in it something of mine 
about a Frenchman who is dead and there- 
fore harmless.’ I’ve just sent off a 
second contribution. It is a_ chatter 
about Kipling provoked by a silly criti- 
cism. It’s called, Concerning a certain 
criticism. 


12. 4. 98. Stanford-le-Hope. 
My DEAR ANGELE, 

The uncertainty of our destiny 
oppresses me. We live with difficulty, 
from day to day—et c’est tout! My 
reputation grows, but popularity remains 
behind. The work is not easy and every 
day seems more difficult to me. Que la 
vie est cruelle et béte ! 


AD iff erence Between Success 
And Literary Merit 


Conrad commented freely upon the work 
of other authors, because he was intensely 
interested in the business of writing—and 
his comment was frank and sometimes 
caustic. 


7Alphonse Daudet. 
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Christmas, 1808. 

DEAR ANGELE, 
; With regard to Grant Allen, 
“Woman Who Did,” c’est un livre mort. 
Grant Allen is a man of inferior intelligence 
and his work is not art in any sense. The 
“Woman Who Did” had a kind of success, 
of curiosity mostly, and that amongst the 
Philistines—the sort of people who reac 
Marie Corelli and Hall Caine. Neither of 
these writers belongs to literature. All 
three are very popular with the public- 
and they are also puffed in the press. 
There are no lasting qualities in their work. 
The thought is commonplace and_ the 
style without any distinction. They are 
popular because they express the common 
thought and the common man is delighted 
to find himself in accord with people 
he supposes distinguished. This is the 
secret of many popularities. (You can 
develop this idea as an explanation of the 
enthusiasm of the public for books which 
are of no value.) As to Allen, he is consid- 
ered a man of letters among scholars and 
as a scholar among men of letters. He 
writes popular scientific manuals equally 
well. Marie Corelli is mot noticed critically 
by the serious reviews. She is simply 
ignored. Her books sell largely. Hall 
Caine is a kind of male Marie Corelli. He 
is the great master of the art of self-ad- 
vertising. He is always being interviewea 
by reporters and is simply mad with van- 
ity. He is a megalomaniac who thinks 
himself the greatest man of the century, 
quite a prodigy. He maintains that the 
lower part of his face is like Shakespeare’s 
and the upper part like Jesus Christ’s. 

But, my dearest, really I read 
nothing and I never look at the papers, 
so I know nothing of politics or literature. 
[ have barely time to write, for I find work 
very hard and it is only with difficulty 
that I can earn a little bread. This is the 
whole truth. 


How the Boer War distracted him as he was writing “Lord Jim” is vividly de- 
scribed in a letter appearing in the next installment of Joseph Conrad’s Intimate 


Letters. 


There are also several letters to H. G. Wells, in one of which Conrad 


refers to “that peculiar vein of childishness and savagery which crops up so often 
from under the erudition, culture, and scientific knowledge of many U.S. citizens.” 
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THE WORLD’S WORK is a progressive 
magazine. Throughout its long career, 
which began with this century, it has been 
quick to tune its program and policy with 
the thought and spirit of the times, and 
with this issue it again takes a step forward 


‘ jn its aim to interpret and clarify the great 


thoughts, the great achievements, and the 
great aspirations of this momentous epoch 
in the history of the United States and of 
the world. 

Early in its history, before the roto- 
gravure and picture sections of the news- 
papers came into being, and while maga- 
zines were printed without photographic 
illustration for the most part, this maga- 
zine was noted for its pictures. It was a 
pioneer in illustration, and it was famous 
for its excellent photographs. This was a 
feature so greatly appreciated by its read- 
ers that when good photographs became 
less and less available the decrease in the 
number of pictures was commented upon 
by those who followed the world’s work 
through our pages. It is perhaps unneces- 
sary to recount the factors which caused a 
diminution in the supply of good photo- 
graphs; those who carry on this Workshop 
have gone thoroughly into the reasons, be- 
cause they were anxious to restore to the 
Wor p’s Work its reputation for unusual 
photographs. 

Now that ambition is realized, and the 
Wor.p’s Work is able to announce that, 
beginning with this issue, it will tell its 
Story of the greatness of the modern age 
with both the descriptive word and the 
camera. Contacts have been established 
with sources of good photographs from all 
parts of the world; writers with cameras 
wre seeking the out-of-the-way places, as 
well as the centers of great activity; and, 
therefore, this magazine with this issue 





definitely sets forth with the determination 
to become the most vivid pictorial maga- 
zine dealing with the everyday history of 
these vivid years. 

In this issue, for instance, we present a 
picked group of photographs on the prog- 
ress of commercial aviation in Europe 
a group of photographs selected from the 
thousands which Mr. GARDNER gathered 
on his tour of about 20,000 miles through 
Europe. Many of the photographs illus- 
trating Mr. CROWTHER’S article on making 
automobiles out of warships were taken 
especially for the WorLp’s Work. The 
pictures illustrating the devastation of 
hurricanes were gathered by experts from 
thousands of photographs. For the arti- 
cle entitled “The Pompeii of Ancient 
America,” Mr. VERRILL himself took 
photographs at the site of the excavations 
and from the ceramic ware which he dis- 
covered he drew the pictures of the urns 
and plates. In the article entitled “ What 
Kind of Boston is St. Louis?” Mr. 
STROTHER selected the illustrations from 
thousands in St. Louis. 

This method will be the method in every 
issue. The very best and finest photo- 
graphs will be selected; the greatest care 
will be exercised in preparing them for the 
press; and the printing will be of the best— 
in a word, quality from beginning to end. 

The pictures in the magazine must and 
will be good—but there must be more 
than that. The articles which those pic- 
tures vivify and illustrate must deal with 
the vital, the inspiring, and the worthwhile 
thoughts and achievements of our own 
marvelous age, and in that branch of 
magazine publishing the Worip’s Work 
intends to create a new and better maga 
zine—a magazine in which every article, 
every editorial, every picture, will be of 
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great interest and, we hope, of great value 
to every reader. To this end the editors 
are enlisting the best of writers who have 
not already enlisted under our egis in 
recent years, so that the WorLD’s Work 
will continue to be in the future as it has 
been in the past—America’s authoritative 
magazine touching interestingly and in- 
formatively upon all the great trends and 
tendencies of our times. 

From time to time we shall make an- 
nouncements in these columns of new 
writers, new articles, and new series, our 
aim being to maintain the high standard 
which brought to these pages such out- 
standing features as WoopROW WILSON’s 
“The New Freedom’; Admiral Srm’s 
story of the war, written by the Admiral in 
collaboration with Burton J. HENDRICK; 
Joun D. ROCKEFELLER’S reminiscences; 
Ambassador MorGENTHAU’S story; “The 
Life and Letters of Walter H. Page,” by 
Burton J. HENpDRICK, and the score or 
more of other great works which have 
appeared first in the pages of this maga- 
zine. 

The Wortp’s Work traditionally goes 
deeper than the superficial facts of life in 
making its investigations. Its trained 
special writers seek to discern the trends 
of life, the tendencies of our civilization, 
so that the public may be forewarned of 
change, whether that change be for good or 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


ill. These trends and tendencies may be 
discerned superficially in the newspapers 
as they erupt in everyday events, but the 
aim of a magazine like the WorLD’s Work 
begins where the aim of the newspaper 
ends, for it seeks to find out what gave 
rise to the event, the disturbance, so that 
intelligent persons, knowing the symptoms 
as told in the newspapers, may trace the 
deep-seated causes as told in the magazine 
and take whatever action seems advisable. 
It is necessary, then, that such a magazine 
deal only with the important and vital 
facts of life and not merely with the sub- 
jects of superficial interest. 

Telling about things as they are—that is - 
the theme of the WorLp’s Work. It can 
be expressed more vividly in the words of 
Mark Twain who, visiting the founders of 
the magazine in the first days of its exist- 
ence, said: 

“Tt’s a new magazine you’re trying to 
launch—to tell about things as they are? 
That it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, stick to things as they are. 
That’s the way things are and they are no 
other way.” 

And that is still the aim of the WorLpD’s 
Worx—to tell about things as they are— 
for they are no other way, and we shall 
never attempt to make them appear any 
other way. 
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